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JOHANNES AND PAUL MIERSCH, 


Viotmn AND ’CeELLo Virtvuosos, New York PuitHarmonic Crus, Season 1892-3. 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELW RIG HT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND 
PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


No. 15 East i7th Street, New York City 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 Hast 16th Street, New York. 


VIRGIL 


FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 
Organist and Teacher of Orga) and Piano 
for engagements 

Address, t50 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
18 Music Hall, s7th St, and 7th Ave., N. ¥ 
{141 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
Resumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 Pp, Mm. only.) 


Strupios: 


SAXTER PERRY, 
PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


LILLIE P. BERG, 
rHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF “ LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 


Call at a3: West gad Street, New York, 


CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 19 Kast 16th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr, Faicke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish, Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


238 West aad Street, New York 


EDW ARD SCHL OM: ANN, 

Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 

Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory 

VOICE CULTURE, ( Method Garzia). 

Sraciactins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 

Stadio, 14 Livingston Place 


EDWARD 
CONCERT 


Miss 


Dr 


M " 


Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near grst Street, New York 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHanwenxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 








E. A. PA RSC INS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hali, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Coneert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York, 


WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano 

Address, Cc hickering Hall, 1, sth Avenue, New York, 








Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 


VocaL CULTure or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


New York Studio, 9 East 17th Street, Sebastian Som- 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton Street, Chandler's Hail, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
‘ermanent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N. J, 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 





Poa three two-cent - stamps 
for a copy of Book No, 1 of 


“YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES," 


A book containing eleven original 
problems, of rare merit. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
885 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


iD J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
T Jorce from a 
” &e, 


Author of “ 

*Voice Training Exercises,’ he 

Practical Standpoint,’ Vocal Reinforcement, 
Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 

Studic, 6 East 23d Street, New York. 


THE VOICE, 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically, 

VOCAL STUDIO," THE HARDMAN,” 
198 sth Avenue, New York. 
DE SER- 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC 


Y 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna) 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrrure, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—-Complete voca) instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East agth Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 561 sth Avenue, New York, 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109g East roth Street, New York 


Send for pamphlet; aiso to be had at the principal 
music stores 


Mme, CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera, 


Permanent address, 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st Kast 87th Street, New Vork. 


Mure, ADELE 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist. 
Resumed Teaching October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School," 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
66 Potsdamerst:asse, Berlin, Germany, 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L, M. Ruwen 
a3 Union Squa are, New York. 





published by 





Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 


torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York 





Ww. “LAUDE R, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 

Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 


w : 


Per- 


» East 634 Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, _ 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East a3d Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 


free on application 
JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, s7th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
E| Pardo, Brink Pond, Milford, 


J. H. McKINLEY, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
234 West sed Street, New York. 


N. J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions, Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 














Pa, 








Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 

Medallist—-Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing, Coaching according 
to the best traditional a in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Towza Savvace, 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Scolnway Hall, New York, 
Mme, L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West y9th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE p’ARONA, 


a 's famous pupil. 





MMe. E 
CARL LE VINSEN 


The bi nae Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art: thorough groundwork, 
brillant finish; voices restored; special course for 


teachers ; 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet ied, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Li 


Mone. 


CORA L INDSEY- LAU DE R, 





Voice Culture and Piano, 


3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 

rENOR, 

18 East 2 ad Street, New York. 








Mr. V ICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils 


_Address, 129 Rast 82d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH, BJORKSTE 
Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 
Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 





Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838, 


SPECIALTY: 


Topical Songs rom ermanComic Operas 


Complete stock of the Editions eters 


and Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


&®"ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 














Leading Bands. 
G|!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 








P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


io E’S BAND. 


6gth Regiment, N. G. S. N, Y. 











WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Privzte 
Parties. 














STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSE 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 


a, Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music, 

4. Opera School: 

ce. Choral classes, 

d@. Lectures: History of music and composers, 

PaincipaL Teacners; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, viol : Louis Lilbeck, ‘cello 





Perfect education for the stage. 





THE VIRGIL PRACTION CLAVIER, 


three 


free, 





‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULIE Rive KING. 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists 


and teachers. 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 


A Power in the mastery of all 


CLAVIERS RENTED 
AT A DISTANCE, 


months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 


on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Pian. 


New illustrated Catalogue sent 
Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 


personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELL « CO, 
ROBT. COCKS « CO., 
J.B. CRAMER cc CO., 
HOPWOOD « CREW, 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
J.c& J. HOPKINSON, 


™ 


London, England, 





New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(#™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHADSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE educat*> in | branches including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 








Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


L. Mc RUBEN, ARTISTS IN EVROPE. 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORR, ca I ce yp 


van oer rasurvare ssnsers DANIEL MAYER 


mata 180 New Bond Street, 
OPERA AND CONCERTS LONDON. 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 


PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE. BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr, 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists. 








Root’s Trainiag School 
for Teachers of Singing. rr 
one. PREBERI W- ROOT, Director. MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Notation, Theory, Music Keading, 
jchool Music, Church Musie, Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 





Private aud Class Voice Training, 


Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, j 


as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,” 

“The Teachers’ Club,” *‘ Root s New Course in Voice AS FOLLOWS: 

Cyleprenes Sia ing,” &¢. MEE Esa | J. ELLER, Oboe. F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 
chool in session at the Silver La y, Wyo- | * 

ming County, N.¥., in the summer, and at 243 he he O, OESTERLE, Flute, C. PIPER, Horn. . 

basn Avenue, Chicago, during the school year, C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 
For circular giving full particulars of the Silver The only organization of the kind in the United 

Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also | States. Open for engagements. Address JOS, ELLER, 

Public School Teachers Retreat, address Rev. | 148 Second Avenue. 


WARD PLATT. Horne!'ssille, N. ¥ | 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. HTeAGQ MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 











Lessons by mail give the-pupil separate, then com- 
bined contro! of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner coeek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works, Gur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 

“You certainly may use anything I ever have | taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
written regarding the lessons, for they are Truty | and other valuable information, will be sent rreE on 
WONDERFUL, aS al! my pupils agree. ! have had most | application, 


marked success since | have been using the few that I 
ADOLF NIEMANN, 


have received of them.”—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 
Piano + Hammers, 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West T ty-sixth 8t., N York. 
La ets: 9 tom 34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
RER LIN, GERMANY. 


Edwin Ashdown, =, Virgil Piano School, 


LIMITED, 
26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, ele ad 


This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
Hanover Square, LONDON, | tne Piano. 


- ET FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
TORONTO, CANADA. 














tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 


SPECIALTY. 
By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 


New York Office, | &3 Union Square, Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 


Practice Clavier, 
LINCOLN BUILDING. 


For circulars and further information address 
FIVE WEEKS’ 


INSTRUCTION GALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 
IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


A Summer Piano School in New York, 








205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Teachers and ped who wish to mys the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own playing, will have an opportunity, beginning SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 
Monday, uly 11, of five weeks’ study under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. 
Vircit. It has already been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, in the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the pare who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 


cost of living below that of any of the Summer resorts, 


Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 
training in all branches of music. The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentione4 Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Iliustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music'’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 


Concett Hall. Pupils can enter at any time. 
Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 


IM PORTAN T'! 


of LONDON, England, 

beg respectfully to announce that they 

4 are NOW, PUBLISHING SONGS by 
a the leading composers of the day. 


Lists on application. SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORE. 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 














ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


MACKEAR & NOEI,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
22 Passage des Panoramas, PARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. Score, with libretto, net 8 francs (§r.60). 





L. LAMBERT, ‘CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 
A. PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” Melody for voice, violin and piano. 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE.” Melody (high and low edition). 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 





Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. ». A. 


HERSCHEL FENTOR, 
DEALER IN -—— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 








ea” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &e. gg 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB| ox1caco consERVATORY 


—OoFr— 





of New York. 
Permanent address: 


MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 
$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, K. Y. 


Masses, RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
BLODECK, Proprietors patos 





and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &c., address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York.| EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


|Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


ny Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 











eats SEM ns 6 * 


TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC,| WILLIAM C. CARL, 
NEW YORK. Concert Organist. 
pirector, JOHN TOWERS, vvrior Pupil of M. Alex, Guilmant, Paris, and Organist of 


First Presbyterian Church, New York. Recitals 
PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. | fiven. Organs opened, &c. instruction (Piano and 


heory) at Studio, Chickering Hall. Sos lessons on 


is if September next. Interim address, care of the large Roosevelt Organ at First Presbyterian 
G. ScuiemeRr, 35 Union Square, New York. 


Church. Address 35 Union Square, New York. 








GRAND Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Tae 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


lated advantages of years of successful operation. 

Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

Music. Harmony, Compo wgeicicg. Instrumentation, 
or 





Elocution and Dramatic Art eign Languages, All branches of Music taught by com- 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a petent teachers only. 

fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, . 

library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc, President,/ 76 5/th Street, Chicago, lll 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, FREDERICK VINAL, . SCHUBERT, 
142 West 23d St. New York. TREAS. AND SEC’Y. Paxs. 


Send for Catalogue. 

















THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


TH 


FHCKERING 
PIANO 





PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOTURBDAHS. 


New YORK. 


BosTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


-OoFr THE 


Matropolitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1}, 1892. 








Boarding accommodations, All advantages 


of the Winter School retained. A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars. 


HH. WW. GREEN EZ, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JOSEPH HORNSTE INE R, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr, Berlin, W., Germany, 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth.) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Dee 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production an 
Singing in English 

Address, i558 Broadway, New York, 





Breathing, 
the Art of 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New vy ork, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mme 


M: AX T RE U M ANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture 142 Bast séth Street, New York, 





Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Onera. 


PRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


Fi Academy of Opera in 
A English will be opened at 
Chickering Hall on October to, 
with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession. All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire. Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
A. M. and 1 Pp, M, beginning 
September 26. 
*“ * * # 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 
of the members. A fencing master and com- 
petent ‘‘répétiteurs ’’ will also be attached 
to the institution, 


J. 


RAYNER, 


| MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Plano and Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT | 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT } 


| 


FOOT HOUSTON ST, E.R, 


| NEW YORK. 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 


CHICAGO, 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


(Concert and Music Teachers’ Ageney,| yjOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. GERMANY. 


BLUMENBERG, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 








NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
| paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each, 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
|and their excellence has been universally commented upon, 
| numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


} 
| Adelina Patti 

| Ida Klein 

| Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Ww e Carl 


Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W, Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
}e ohn Marquardt 

élie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
sore Steutigt 


Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
caren? Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Ya. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie; 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
dro Campanari 

Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Aone Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 


Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Kar! Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs. Helen Ames 





| the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 

L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
ag a egies. .M.D, 
E. S. Bonell: 
noe 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Pau! von Jankd 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 


Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S, Weed 
Teresina Tua 


Lucca 
van E. Morawski 
id Winkler 


Ci za ta 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 





_ Johann Sebastian Bach 


Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph a Foerster 
J. H. Hah 


Thomas Martin 
os Hecke 

ietro ni 
Richard Wasker 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 


Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
iberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 


oseff 
Julia hive- aus 

Hope Glen 

Louis Blemenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
A.L. Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W.Edward Heimendah! 
S. G. Pratt 
Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 
og oo M. Bagby 


ont Lauder 
Mie Ww 7 Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emi! Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutten 

Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil ieeger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 


Felix Mott! 
Augusta Obrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
er F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickerin 
Villiers Stanfor 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 
Adele Lewin 
Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 
a i —— 

S. Gilm 
Kaihinks Paulsen White 

Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 
i 


E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
Ses H. Sherwood 
tagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
a Dickerson 

A. MacDowell 
Thosdore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
C. A. Ca 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


We have received 


William W, Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyer 

Moritz Moszkowski 


Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F, W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
oe Cole 

W. Hunt 
» hill. Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
rest Brower 

F. H, Torrin ~ 


Carrie Hun- ing 
a l'Allemand 
Verd 


enact Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parso 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Jovef Hofmann 
Andel 


Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
fates Seidl 

Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Aptos Bruckner 

Howe 

Ase ie Claire 
Mr. and “dhe sell Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisl 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
oS. W. Gade 
q 


n Levi 
Raward ‘Chadfeld 
Ge —~ Ane Chi ae 
eorge ickering. 
John ¢. Fillmore 
cnete ©. Livingstone, 
M. J, Niedziel 
Franz Wilesek 
Alfred Sormann 





Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch 
Dora ker 
Jeanne Franko 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1892. 





ERLIN WOLFF has been trying very hard to get 
his finger into that Viennese pie, but according 

to latest reports failed. He wanted to engage the ex- 
cellent exhibition orchestra and its conductor, H. 
Graedener, for popular Philharmonic concerts at 
Vienna, but his generous offer was declined without 


thanks, 
t Maps from the ‘Indiana Sentinel.” The following 
exciting and extraordinary news is gleaned : 


Ricumonp, June 18.—The Friends’ Church at Odon is in a factional 
fight over the use of an organ in worshipping. At the meeting to-day 
the anti-organists were barred out, but they smashed in the windows, 
interrupting the services. Both sides will appeal to the courts. 


And all this in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and in a civilized State. 
It would not surprise us if they burned witches out 
there. 
pereeen  aeeel 
ROM the London « Musical Herald " the following 
F item is clipped : 


The*New York Musicat Courier spells Handel's name Hiindel. No 
doubt this is the orginal form, but Handel deliberately discarded the 
modified ‘‘ a ’’ when he became naturalized as a British citizen. We won- 
der if the editor of Tue Musica Courter speaks in ordinary conversa- 
tion of ‘* Hayndel,” and if he does, whether people understand who is re- 
ferred to. 


The editor of THE MUSICAL COURIER does not pro- 
nounce Handel as “ Hayndel,” as anyone who has the 
most rudimentary idea of the use of German “ Um- 
laut” on a would know. The editor of the ‘‘ Musical 
Herald” should look up his pronunciation of the 
German a bit. 


ajc 
HE old-fashioned German opera books are a per- 
fect nuisance and an improvement upon them 

was greatly needed. The Reclam publishing house, 
therefore, is to be congratulated upon the step it has 
lately taken in bringing out newly printed, good, 
cheap and well edited libretti. Director Carl Fried- 
rich Wittmann is doing the editing and it must be 
confessed is doing it remarkably well. His improve- 
ments and additions include the printing of the spoken 
dialogue in operas which contain it, the indication of 
the usual cuts, and above all minute stage directions 
which will be appreciated by many stage managers. 
At the head of each little volume the biography of the 
composer and many hitherto unpublished historic 





data regarding him and the opera under considera- 
tion are printed, together with the house bill of the 
first. representation and the news of how it was re. 
ceived, In this manner eighteen opera libretti have 
thus far been published and the good work will pro- 
ceed up to Wagner's libretti, which cannot be re- 
printed until 1914, when they will cease to be the sole 
property of the Wagner heirs, 


HE London “Figaro” prefaces the opening of a 
T season of opera in German which, according to 
cable reports, has since become one of the most suc- 
cessful artistic ventures the English capital has ever 
witnessed ; 


The most important event of the present week is the starting of Ger- 
man opera at Covent Garden, Save as to a few tentative performances in 
the midst of the Italian season Germ&n opera in German has not been 
tried since 1€82, when, two expensive companies being permitted at the 
outset of the enterprise to compete with one another, Wagnerian opera in 
its native tongue was almost strangled at its birth, The present scheme, 
however, will start under far happier conditions, 

Then in apparent juxtaposition to the above the 
“ Figaro” in the next paragraph contains the follow- 
ing: 

The Franco-Italian season is duly continuing, but it is curious that the 
largest audiences are attracted by Wagnerian operas, despite the fact that 
they are given in Italian. ‘* Lohengrin,’ for example, on Thursday drew 


an enormous house, not only in the stalls but also in the gallery, that is to 
say, the most intellectual section of the audience. 


Is there not a lesson for Messrs. Abbey & Grau 
contained in this London experience ? 








HANSLICK AND WAGNER, 


HUS Henry T. Finck in the “Evening Post” on 
Hanslick’s ‘ The Beautiful in Music;” 


Another thing that has helped to make Dr. Hanslick conspicuous is the 
fact that he has for several decades been recognized as Wagner's most 
formidable enemy. He pronounced against all his works following 
“Lohengrin,’’ treated Wagnerism as a disease and prophesied that there 
would never be another Bayreuth festival after 1876 and that the Nib- 
elungen Tetralogy was impossible outside of Bayreuth. 

The “ Bayreuther Taschen-Kalender"’ for 1892, however, shows that 
last year the Tetralogy, or parts of it, were given in twenty-one German 
cities, while the whole number of Wagner performances in seventy-nine 
German and Austrian cities was 963,a gain of eighty-four over the pre- 
ceding year. Andas forthe Bayreuth festivals, they are now given an- 
nually, and the tickets are all sold two months before the festival begins, 
In a word, Hanslick and his follows have suffered a tremendous defeat, 
and he has wisely kept quiet for several years, after making the auda- 
cious announcement that he had never opposed Wagner, but only the 
Wagnerites. 

In connection with the little treatise on ‘‘ The Beautiful in Music’ the 
amusing fact deserves notice that Hanslick and his admirers fancy that 
the edge of it is turned against Wagner, whereas in truth its cardinal 
doctrine, rightly interpreted, is a confirmation of Wagner's principal 
dogma. This cardinal doctrine is that music cannot express definite 
emotions, which is just what Wagner believed and what led him to insist 
that poetry should be added to music to give it a definite meaning or con- 
tent. True Dr. Hanslick gives this doctrine a different turn by insisting 
that the content or substance of music is purely musical and cannot be 
anything else. He defines music as sénend bewegte Formen, or “sound 
forms in motion,’’ which is about as valuable a definition as it would be to 
call painting ‘ visua) forms at rest.” 








COLONNE AND VIANESYZ. 


HE well-known French critic, Theodore Massiac, 

in a recent issue of the Paris paper, ‘Gil Blas,” 

draws the following trenchant comparison between 
Colonne and Vianesi as operatic conductors : 

«We do not want to close this criticism without a 
few words about the chef d'orchestre and director of 
the music and of the rehearsals, Mr. Edouard Colonne, 
Well, the gentlemen musicians soon found out that 
they had no longer to deal with Mr. Vianesi. Vianesi, 
that extraordinary conductor! He used to gather his 
musicians around him, open his big score at the same 
moment that they would open their music, and not 
knowing any more about the work to perform than 
they did. ‘Are we ready? Here goes!’ He would 
lift up his arm, and then they were off, straight 
ahead tothe end, Here and there a little ritardando, 
an occasional ‘ Piano!’ ‘ Forte!’ or ‘ Fortissimo!’ or 
a ‘Go ahead!’ Two or three rehearsals like the one 
just indicated for the orchestra alone, two or three 
ensemble rehearsals and then came the general re- 
hearsal. Things did not go very well, but the musi- 
cians liked it. 

«Now with Mr. Colonne the thing is entirely differ- 
ent. Twenty-three rehearsals, as many for the orches- 
tra alone as ensemble rehearsals. He marked the 
bowing and fingering for the strings himself, also the 
breathing for the singers and the phrasing for the 
woodwind and brass. Thus he obtained a marvelous 
ensemble which worked as if the whole body of per- 
formers were but a single person, and the work is so 
firmly established that to-day even Vianesi could 
come and conduct and all he would have to do would 
be to follow the orchestra and everything would go 
well. Colonne knows also too much harmony for 





anyone to play under his nose ‘Au clair de la 
lune,” even in the most furious fortissimo, without 
his becoming aware of the fact.” 








CARRY THE GOOD NEWS, 


HIS cable dispatch from Harold Frederic, in Lon- 
don, in the “ Times” last Sunday is indeed good 
news; 


Even more notable, however, than Sarah's triumph is the furious stam- 
pede the Londoners suddenly made to listen to the music of Wagner, 
Ten years ago practically the same singers that Sir Augustus Harris now 
has were here and sang the Munich master to absolutely empty benches, 
Any man in the swim could have the whole row of stalls and boxes ad lib. 
if he would only undertake to find people to fill them. Now the booking 
must be done weeks ahead, and at Tristan and Isolde" the other night 
not even standing room w s obtainable, I should be sorry to suggest that 
this means that the English understand Wagner more than they did a de- 
cadeago, They really understand nothing whatever about it, but swarm 
now, as they stayed away before, solely because it is the fashion to do so, 


Tempora mutantur ! 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF AMERICA, 
Nos, 126 AND 128 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
HE annual entrance examination of the National 
Conservatory of Music, Nos, 126 and 128 East 
Seventeenth street, New York, will be held as follows: 

PIANO AND ORGAN—September 12 and 13, 9 A, M, to 
12 M., and 2 to 5 P.M. 

HARP, 'CELLO AND ALL OTHER ORCHESTRAL INSTRU- 
MENTS—September 15, from 9A. M. to 12 M, 

VIOLIN—-September 15, 2 to 5 P. M 

Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from 9, A, M, to 12 
M., 2 to 5 P. M., and September 21, from 8 to 10 P, M. 

CoMpPposiTION—October 3 and 4, from 9 A.M, to 12 M., 
and 2 to 5 P.M. 

CHorus—November 2, from 8 to 10 P. M. 

ORCHESTRA—November 7, from 4 to 6 P. M, 

The object of the National Conservatory of Music 
being the advancement of music in te United States 
through the development of American talent, appli- 
cations for admission into the classes of the conserva- 
tory are hereby invited. It is expected that positive ap- 
titude shall be shown by the candidates for admission, 
without regard to the applicant’s stage of progress, 
and that his or her desire to receive the instruction 
imparted in the conservatory shall be the outcome of 
aserious and well defined purpose. The successful 
candidates will enjoy the tuition of the best teachers 
that can be engaged, and, after graduation, will be 
afforded opportunities cf making known their accom- 
plishments, thus securing engagements. 

The conditions of admission, as to fees, &c. (vary- 
ing according to the classification of the pupil), are 
determined by the board of directors. Instruction in 
all branches will be given free to students whose 
talent and circumstances warrant it. 
embraces tuition in singing, operatic and misceilane- 
ous:; solfeggio and theory of music, stage deport- 
ment, elocution, fencing and Italian, piano, organ, 
harp, violin, viola, 'cello, flute, oboe, clarionet, bas- 
soon, French horn, cornet, trombone, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition, history of 
chamber music, orchestra and chorus. 

For further particulars address Edmund C. Stan- 


The course 


music, 


ton, secretary. 





LISZT REDIVIVUS? 
T reminds one of the good old days when Franz 


Liszt was in his prime to read the recent Paderews- 


ki recital. Here is the “ Tribune” dispatch : 


A remarkable scene occurred at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday last, on the 
occasion of Paderews.i's only recital in London during the present season 
At the close of the program Paderewski returned to the platform five 
times and bowed his thanks to his enthusiastic audience. The applause 
continued and finally Paderewski’s manager announced that the pianist 
was too fatigued to play again. This failed to appease those present, and 
repeated calls were made for Paderewski, who had withdrawn, He reap- 
peared, whereupon the well dressed mob invaded the platform begging him 
toplay again. Reaching his seat with difficulty Paderewski performed 
Chopin’s ** Barcarolle,’’ and then at the request of a young lady who was 
leaning over his shoulder he played one of Chopin's valses. The cheer- 
ing broke out again and there was a struggle to secure a handshake from 
the artist. Infatuated, delirious ladies plucked the flowers from their 
dresses and handed them to Paderewski over the heads of those mearer to 
him. Finally he escaped to the artists’ room in an exhausted condition. 
The recital netted over £1,000. Hundreds of persons who besieged the 
ticket office were turned away. 


In the “Sun” we read this : 


Lonpon, June 14.—Paderewski has taken London by storm. His recital 
té-day at St. James’ Hall was undeniably the greatest musical event of 
the season. There wasan immense audience, the receipts being $5,500. 
This isa figure that even Rubinstein never reached in London, and the 
event is all the more remarkable because ** everybody is out of town.” 
Society is at Ascot, and the politicians are all in the Country preparing for 
the approaching elections, Paderewski complains of not feeling well, 
but he played to-day in superb style. The program was a representative 
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one from Bach to Liszt, and the audience evinced an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of its rendition. Paderewski does not intend to play much in Lon- 
don this season, as he wishes to husband his strength until autumn, when 
he will make a tour of the provinces previous to sailing for America, 

The “ Herald” had this to say : 

Lonpow, June 15, 1802,—English people have not yet reached those 
heights of virtuoso worship which have been attained in Germany by the 
admirers of Liszt, who on one occasion had to wade ankle deep through 
roses in order to reach a piano, but they are not far behind, if one may 
judge by the unseemly conduct of Paderewski's audience at St. James’ 
Hall to-day 

Anything more ridiculous can hardly be imagined. On returning to 
bow his acknowledgments Paderewski found himself the centre of a seeth- 
ing mob of delirious women, who pelted him with flowers and nearly 
tore off his coat in their efforts to grab him by the hand. One young 
lady, presumably in her desire to join in the pastime of mobbing the lion 
of the hour, fair'y burled herself headlong on the platform. The ovation 
finally resolved itself into a howling pandemonium, from which the poor 
artist was rescued by his friends, 

Elsewhere one reads that the brilliant young vir- 
tuoso narrowly escaped suffocation at the hands (or 
arms) of a stout lady, who made no pretense of con- 
cealing her admiration. She simply tried to hug 
Paderewski, but failed in her fiendish attempt on ac- 
count of the faithful alacrity of Hugo Goerlitz, who 
immer fidel guarded the popular Pole from the frenzy 
That other Polish favorite, Jean 


to look to his laurels if Pader- 


of the adoring mob. 
de Reszké, 
ewski plays me in London, 


will have 








WOMEN IN MUSIC. 

HAT constantly recurring and tantalizing question, 
+ women in music, has been the subject of innu- 
merable wrangles and essays. Mr, A. Willhartitz, a 
well-known musician and writer, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
pain collected the following data 
subject, and the value of these researches 
s great. The essay is printed in full and was written 
to be delivered in lecture form last winter by Pro- 
fessor Willhartitz : 

In preparing a lecture on the subject of ‘* Women 
in Music”’ I thought it would be well to leave the 
trodden paths of the last few decades and search—not 
in the lectures given and essays written on the subject 
since the time when I was a child, which is by the way 
some time since—but in the encyclopedias of music, and 
especially among the names which may be found in the 
highest form of music, in the dramatic branch, a bit of 
which is hereto appended. 

While the following is not claimed to be a complete list 
of woman's works, yet it will tend to show that the sex 
cando something in music worth perpetuating. In addi- 
tion to the list below there are full many a song not only 
inspired, but also written by woman. Thus may be found 
on the title pages of published music the initials of given 
names which in their cold muteness cannot proclaim the 
sex of the composer, Again, the prejudice which has ex- 
isted from Eve's time up to quite lately against the 
literary bluestocking had much to do to discourage 
female composers from publicly acknowledging their works. 
It is but a comparatively short time that women were 
allowed to even sing in churches, or that a teacher could 
be found who would condescend to listen to the appeals of 
his female pupils who desired to be taught harmony and 
composition—and often when they did receive instruction 
in the mathematics of music it was given more for the 
purpose of satisfying a whim than to earnestly and sys- 
tematically teach them the intricate rules of composition. 

Anton Rubinstein, if what has been lately published of 
him be true, claims that woman has created nothing in 
music for posterity, not even a song, It may come to pass 
that some of the American musicians of the gentler sex 
may take up the gauntiet thus thrown down, and cite 
Johanna Kinkel, Claribell, Estabrook and many other 
composers of good songs to disprove assertions made from 
the rostrum almost daily that woman lacks the creative 
faculty, or is unable to fully grasp the many rules of 
music as far as it appertains to composition, 


has with infinite 


on the 


Name of Work and Character. Acts. ea Year. 
Agnes Sorel, Eng., Serious.. 8 Becket, Miss G. -. 1836 
Amazone, L’, Fr,, Serious. 8 Thys, Pauline (ies. Se- 

é Si nishensnetenes sce 1845 
Americana, L’, It., Serious 2 Amalie, Princess of Sax... 1820 
Anacreon, Fr., Serious....... 4 De Beaumesnil, Miss...... 1705 
Angela, Fr., Comic.... 4 DeGail, Mrs... soseeee 1814 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Ger | . Singspiel. 1 Paradies, Maria Th 1792 
Atala, It., Serious 5 Folville, Julietta 1840 
Au Pays du Levant, Fr., Balet . Jungmann, Mrs. F... .... 1890 
Avventura d'un Giornato, It., 

Comic sa 8 Asperi, Miss Ursula.. ..... 1827 
Bella Fanciulla di het, It., 








Vaudeville ee 
Belle Fermidre, La, Fr., ms Farce | 
Cabaret du Pot-casse, Fr., Op- 

WS UieccteeSCGabs .-ccceddas ose 
Callirhoe, Fr., Serious... ........+. 4 5b 
Casa Disabitata, It., Comic 1 Amalie, Princess of Sax. 1830 
Cera Magica, La, it., Serious...... 8 Ziliotto, Elisa .. .... 1855 
Cephale et Procris, Fr., Serious.... 4 Dela Guerre, Mfs........ 1694 
Chanson d'Aubepin, La, Fr., 

BRMENED ..0n<hanenccead Suan cdeqhed Peronnet, Mme. Amelie.... 1877 
Chanson du Printemps, Fr. . Op- 

eretia ... ie 1 Sainte-Croix, Mrs. de.. ... 1875 
Ciro in Armenia, It., Serious ...... 4 Agnesi, Maria Th.......... 1771 
Cleopatra, Fr., Serious 4 De Maistre, Baroness 1860 
Columbus, Sp., Serious re ee RR 1865 
Comtesse Eva, La, Fr., Comic 4 Grandval, Vicomtesse..... 1864 
Daphnis et ‘Amathée, Fr., Pas 

torale...... pall ‘ —e eR 1755 
—_—— 

* Oldest. 





Name of Work and Character. 


Deutsches Monument, Ein, Ger., 
Cantata... . 
Deux Augures, Les, Fr. Operetta. 
Diable Rose, La, Fr.,Comic,, .... 
Donna, Una, It.. Serious 
Don Sancho, ting., Masque.... .... 
Dreamland, ‘Eng. "Cantata... ... . 
Dryade, La, Fr., ‘Serious............ 
Due Amiche, Le, It., Serious. 
Echos de Rosine, Fr., Operetta..... 


Education 4’ Achille, L’, Fr.,Comic. 


Elda, It., Serious 
Elisa ed Ernesto, It., Serious....... 
Elvira, It., COM ov apscasccs fe 
Enfermez-la ! Fr., Comic... - 
Erwin und Elvira Ger., Singspiel.. 
Esmeralda, La., Fr., Comic........- 
Eufemio di Messina, Fr., Serious.. 

Evangeline, Eng.. Cantata. 
Fauteuil de Mon Oncle, Fr., 
Fedelta, It., 





Comic. 





Comic. 


Fetes de Paphos, Les. Fr., Baliet.. 
Fétes Grecques et Romaine, Fr., 
Serious. ... 
Fiancée de Rosa, Les, Fr., Comic... 
Figlio Pentito, Il, It. , Serious ages 
Fleur d' Epine, Fr., Comic......... . 
gest del Amor is ssp It., 












tata 
Genies, Les., Fr., Ballet 
Gil Diaze, Fr. ,Comic 
Gui Mannering, Fr., Serious 
Habit ne fait pas le Moine, Fr., 


RUGS dials ‘chee: coceegus ciceres 
Halte a Moulin, Une, Fr., Op- 
.erett 
Heimliche | Bund, ’Der., ‘Ger. Se- 
TIOUB... eccecvcceseeees 
Heritier sans le > cory i. Fr., 
Comic.. ven Vvdecds cove 
Hero et Leandre, Fr., Serious...... 


Heureuse Erreur, 1 e ‘Fr, , Comic... 
Heureux Stratagéme, L, Fr,,Vaude- 

Mus boas bedpponvavocorves: openeedee 
Ida, Fr.. Comic 
Image, L’, Fr., Comic. 
In Firenze, Swed., Serious.......... 
Insubria C onsolata, It., Comic 
Jaloux de Soi, Le, Fr., Comic. 





Jeune Militaire, Le., Fr., Comic.... 
Jubilaeum, Das, Ger., Serious,..... 
Jupiter et Leda, Fr., Operetta 
Kanonenschuss, Der, > sealed mag. 
spiel... oe 
Lavinia e Turno, It., ‘Serious........ 
Leonora, Ger., 
Letzte Zauberer, Der, Ger., ve 
eretta 
Lindoro, Ger., Comic... 
Little Red Riding Hood, Eng. 
Operetta ° + 
Loup garou, Fr., GeBE wn inee sess 
Lucette et Lucas, Fr., Comic, 
Lully, La Jeunesse de, Fr., Comic.., 
Madame de Rabucor, Fr., Oper- 


‘Launay, ¥r., 


WUE ol’ cicataces 
Mademoiselle de 

COMNG.ocvectsge ones eeeeeneeees 
Maitre Palma, Fr., Comic., 
Marchesino, Ii, It., Comic 
Mariage a’ Antonio, Fr., Comic. . 
Mariage de Tabarin, Fr. beg Comic... 


Mariage par Quiproquo, Fr., 4 
eretta....... 
ey du 


nepwien, La, ¥r..’Comic........... 
Meprise Volontaire, La, Fr., Comic 
Nativity, The, Eng., Oratoria 
Nedjeya, Eng., Operetta penal ies 


Nell, Eng., Serious.... .......+ +++ 
Nitocri, It., Serious 


Oreste et Pylade, Fr., Comic 


Otto der Schuetz, Ger., Singspiel.. 


Palastdame, Die, Ger.. Serious..... 
Pallade e Marte, It , Serious. 
Paul et Julie, Fr., 
Pays de Cocagne, Le, Fr., 


Serious. 


Penitente, La, Fr., Comic........ 
Perruque du Bailli, La, Fr., Comic. 


Piccolino, It., Bouffa 
Pirati, I, It., S@PIOUS. ...... severe. 
rare, c’est Commandeur, Fr., Se- 





Pomme de Turquie, La, Fr., 
erette 





Praxitele, Fr., Serious... 
Prince Noir, Le, Fr., Comi ob 
Pygmalion, Fr., Operetta ache ahs i 
Quand Dieu est dans le Ménage, 

Fr., Operetta 


uatro Rustici, I, It., 
uentin Matsys, Holl., 


Operetta.... 
Serious sese 
Regina de Scozia, La, Fr., Serious. 
Reine de l'Onde, La, Fr., Serious.. 
Rendez-vous Galants, “Les, F Fr., 
COMO. 2 os iddThe Zea cduee tis. 
Retour du Tasse, Le, Fr., Serious. 
Rinaldo und Alcine, Ger., Serious. 
Rosa di Perona, La, It., Serious.... 
Roussalkes, Les, Fr., Serious...... 
Sais, Fr., Serious 


Sardanapale, Fr., 
Saulle It., Sets... cine, teas 


Schulamtscandidat, Der, Ger. 
Bimal ss vs os xe seincgoteaee'ss 3% 
Sérénade. ae 


Siege de Leyde, Le, Fr., Serious. . 
Siegesfahne, Die, Ger, Serious Wee: 
Simple et Coquette, Fr., Comic . 
Sofia, It., Serious 
Sofontsba, It., ggg nek De auih e'cbees 
Sorcier, Le. Com 
Sorcier de Seville. le, ve, 
Sou de Lise, Le, Fr., Operetta. . 
Suocera, La, It., Comic 
Thalestri regina, It., Serious....... 
Tibulle et Delie, Fr., ee De sepess 
Tod Jesu, Der, Ger., Ova 

Toinette et Louis, Fr., Vandevilie, 
Tre cinture, Le, It., Serious. 
Tresor de |'Emir, Le, Fr., Comic.. 
Trionfo della Fedelta, It., Serious. 
Trop de Femmes, Fr., Vaudeville. 
Tuteur Dupe, Le, Fr., Comic. .... 
Uccelli parent. Gli, Tt,, Cantata. . 
EID, Bhan SPUR Nis bork 0.9 kdeasen 
Ulans, The, Eng., Comic.... ..... 
Unterbrochene Lustpartie, Ger., 


Uriel Acosta. Russ., Serious... sen 
Vacances de |'Amour, Fr., Comic. 
Veoesienaa e Gioventu, ‘It. " vd 








Acts. 


+ @o- 


~ -— 


— le 


“cote 


_ oc ee 


—- tome ee 


' SOnw*tonre a. Come 


ee 


3 


Com OO es ee 


Composer, Year. 
Paradies, Maria %.. 1792 
Rowch, AIMB......ss00r0 « 1882 
Dejazet, Sermon by ae 1859 
ah Princess of Sax.... 1811 
mee es enay | dgevese vues 1730 
Gabriel, Mary A. V........ 1870 
Perrier-Pilte. deccas 1870 
Seneka, Teresa............ 1869 
bb ‘Pauline | (Mrs. 7” 
eNekites ep eheohe dine 1840 


— Fe ee + 1684 
Tirndeli, PPT 1877 
Amalie, Princess of Sax. «+» 1825 

1825 
Paigne, Mrs.......... 1967 


Amalia,Duchess ofWeimar. 1776 


Bertin, Miss Louise A. .... 1886 
Uccelli, Mrs, Carolina..... 1831 
Gabriei, Mary A. V........ 1873 
or re 1859 
Amalia, Princess of Sax... 1825 
Candeille, Amelie J........ 1780 
De Beaumesniel, Miss..... 1784 
Grandval, Vicomtesse...... 1864 
Amalia, Princess of Sax... 1831 
SIOU NR0d ass vaddenvends 1776 
Amalia, Princess of Sax... 1827 

1830 


Amalia. Princess of Sax... 
Duvall, Miss.......... 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P . 
Bertin, Miss Louise A. 


Se- 


Thys, Pauline (Mrs. 
bault) 


Ugalde, Delphine B....... 

Mueller-Gottenhofer, Mrs.. 

Thys, 
bault) 


Holmes, Augusta M. A. 
Wulet, Miss..... 


Pauline (Mrs. Se- 


Caroline, Miss. . 
Candeille, Amelie J 
Coloma-Sourget, epi 
Munklett, Helena. 
Agnesi, Maria Th 
Perriere- Pilte, Comtesse 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P 
Wisender, Karoline 
Lagier, Miss Suzanne .. 


Amalia, a of Sax.. 
Walpur, 


Viardot-Garcia. Pauline. . 
Heriette-Viardot, Louise... 


Beckett, Miss G, A......... 
Bertin, Miss L. A 
Dezede Florine............ 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P .. .... 


Sainte-Croix, Mrs. de....... 


LE SES eee 

aver, Miss...... 

Amalia, Princess of Sax.... 

Gretry, Lucille 

Thys, Pauline 
ault).. 


(he “Se 


Sabatier-Blot, Mrs.......... 
Biagoli, Antoinette......... 
Puget, Miss Loisa 
De Gail, Mrs. . 
De Kerkado, Miss de S.. 
Mounsey, Ann S 
Thys, auline 
bault 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P 
Agnesi, Maria 
Thys, Pauline 
bault). 
Kinkel, Johanna 
Schmetzer, Elise.... . 
ieseneder, Karoline 
Grimani, Margarite 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P........ 
Thys, Pauline (Mrs, 
bault) 


Thys, Pauline (Mrs. 
DOr is kc ddicesesicecedic 


“Shit é 
(Mrs. Se- 


Thys, 
bault) 
De Vismes, Mrs. H 
Dell Acqua, Miss.. 
Sainte-Croix, Mrs. de 


Thys, (Mrs 

BRE ME Sa RE ee 
Gallon. Adolfa,. 
Dell Aci ua, Miss. ..... 
Tennstedt, Augusta........ 
Stuard-Stressa, Miss F..... 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P 








Pauline 


Sainte-Croix, Mrs. de. 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P........ 
Paradies, Maria es! *veee 
Guidi-Livnetti, Teresa... . 
ae Maistre, Baroness 

nier, Mrs. Margh 

aistre, Baroness....... 
Uselli Carolina 


Paradies, Maria Th. 
SS 8 Faas 
Tarbe des Sablons, Mrs.... 
Ames, Princesse of Sax... 
wlagn, Bt 

Seer Seolinn 
Agnesi, Maria 
Perriere-Pilte, Comtesse A. 
De Reynac, Mrs 
Grandval, Vicomtesse...... 
Stuart-Stresse, Miss F 
Walpurga of Bavaria....... 
Beaumesniel, Miss de... .. 
Amalia, Princess of Prussia. 
Gretry, Lucille............. 
Amalia, Princess of Sax.... 
Dell Acqua, Miss . 
Walpurga, Princess of Sax.. 
Viardot-Garcia, Pauline.... 
Roche-Jagn, Miss P 
Amalia, Princess of Sax.... 
Ferrari, Caroline........... 
Morrison, Christine 


Kinkel, Johanra ........... 
Serow, Mrs A. N 
Perrier-Pilse, Marquise de. . 


Amalie, Princess of Sax... 
Lemoine-Puget, Loisa..,... 








Name of Work and Character, Acts. Composer. Year. 

Visitazione di "i penn, It., 198 
ke eed OP ey ee A: . Margherite... ... 

vege ye Cantata, Ger. , Cantata... aie 4 Kinkel Kinkel Jonanna cose stad ihe 1 
Nw ae i Gabriel, Mary A. W000. 


The number of sernpiatliie directly influenced by 
women cannot even be guessed at. Many melodies and 
probably whole scenes were invented by wives, sisters, 
mothers and friends of the parties whose names appear as 
the composers of music, 

Princess Amalia of Saxony has composed fifteen and 
Pauline Thys (Sebault) thirteen works, the first with about 
thirty acts and the other with about twenty acts. Mrs. de 
la Guerre wrote a four act opera as early as 1694, and may 
be considered as the first female composer of dramatic 
music, 

Of the 153 works above given we find fifty-five serious 
operas, fifty-three comic operas, seventeen operettas, six 
cantatas, six singspiele, four ballets, four vaudevilles, two 
oratorios, one each of a pastorales, masques, ballads 
and buffas. 

Eighty-seven French, thirty-four Italian, twenty Germat 
seven English, two Hollandese, one Russian, one Spanisa 
and one Swedish compositions. There are fifty-four one 
act, eighteen two act, thirty three act, sixteen four act, 
six five act and twenty-nine compositions of which that 
part is unknown, which gives an average of two acts to 
each, these being at least as good a proportion as can be 
found in the 21,000 works of male composers as given in 
my forthcoming encyclopedia. 

The following will show the quarter centuries in which 
the works above named were written : 

From 1675-1700 1 From 1825-1850. . 
2 1850. 





1700-17 1875. 
1725-1750. 1} “ 1875-1900.. 
1750-1775 9 
“ 1778-1800 4 tee)” OEP ERROR oS DRY Ba 
** 1800-1825 14 


The French predominate in the comic operas and ballets, 
while the Italian, English and especially the Germans wrote 
more serious and earnest music. Of comic compositions, 
there are seventy-five, of the serious seventy-eight. 








THE RACONTEUR. 


Caren 


** Man will never be that which he can and should be until, by a conscious 
following of that inner natural necessity which is the only true necessity, 
he makes his life a mirror of nature and frees himself from his thraldom to 
outer artificial counterfeits. Then will he first become a living man, who 
now is a mere wheel in the mechanism of this or that religion, nationality 
or state,’’—Richarp W-Gner, 

WONDER greatly that Henrik Ibsen, the Nor- 
I wegian poet-dramatist and satirical preacher, has not 
tilted against the art ideal of this fin de siéc/e age. We all 
know that Richard Wagner disliked Wagnerism intently ; 
that Robert Browning never attended a meeting of the 
Browning Society (if he could avoid it); that Charles Bau- 
delaire wrote a ferocious pamphlet against the art for art 
school, and that Ibsen satirized Ibsenism in his ‘* Wild 
Duck,’’ but the abuse of music itself has not been thor- 
oughly dissected except by such clear thinkers as Eduard 
Hanslick and a few others. Let me with my tiny quill jab 
the heavenly maid in her divine flank just a little bit. 
Now, don’t you all think it is time to give your piano, your 
violin, your ’cello, your larynx, your music, in a word, a 
long vacation? ‘Hang up de fiddle an’ de bow” said the 
wise African gentleman, and his advice should be taken to 
heart literally during the summer solstice. Why don’t you 
give your fingers, your throat and your neighbors’ ears a 
rest? Why don’t you give your brain a chance to grow? 

An indignant grow! warns me that I am not practicing what 
Iso frequently preach, #. ¢., regarding music as an intellec- 
tualart. But I do; there is where I differ from all you people 
who rave about your sensibilities, emotions, &c., and who 
are enraged at Hanslick treating music from an intellect- 
ual view point and sternly refusing to consider it as merely 
a revelation of slobbering subjectivity. 

It is because itis one of the most intellectual of all the 
arts that it makes such demands on your brain. You all 
indulge in too much music. You make yourself one 
sided, narrow, conceited, dogmatic and, worst of all, 
conservative. You don’t know what is going on. You 
fancy because you have mastered a marvelously intricate 
art that the splendid achievements of science, the prophetic 
utterances of the poet, the scalpel of the dramatist, the 
miracles wrought by painters and sculptors are as naught. 
You build around yourselves a prison house of tone and 
leave not a narrow chink through which light from other 
dissimilar minds may enter. For shame on such artistic 
bigotry, indeed the ‘*thraldom to inner (not ‘ outer’) arti- 
ficial counterfeits’’ as Wagner might just as well have 
written. 


* 
* * 


The days when a musician could say ‘I believe in 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven’’ have gone by. He must know 
something of the world as well as counterpoint. He.must 
be able to be among men something besides a solver of dig- 
ital puzzles on the keyboard. If I sound importunate, im- 
pertinent, impossible, it is because Iam enragé with the idea 
of universal culture, for the dissemination of ideas among 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


% 








you. I know what you all say—‘I read my Shakespeare, 
my Goethe, my Bible.”” A fine trio, but the last word has 
not been spoken by any man (the woman generally has that 
privilege), and while I don’t urge you to read ‘* Mr. Potter 
of Texas,” nor yet Arthur Schopenhauer, there is much 
to admire, benefit by and be amused by latter day litera- 


ture. . 


This summer promise me you won't read that new 
work by Professor Boojum on the ‘‘Fourfold Root of the 
Tonic and Dominant ;’’ promise me sincerely you will not 
buy Jabberwock’s ‘‘ History of Musical Myths, being an 
inquiry into the origin of Parsifal’s beard, and its correla- 
tives, also a slight dip into the Polarization of Kundry’s 
morals under the influence of the Divine Juice of Anger- 
mans.”’ This last book will only worry you, particularly 
the attempt of the author to prove that Wirzburger Hof 
Brau is better than Bayreuth beer. Avoid during the 
heated term all attempts to view the Wagnerian trilogy as 
an anticipation of Columbus’ discovery. Refuse firmly to 
consider Amerigo Vespucci as the Beckmesser of discover- 
ers and covertly sneer at the man whocalls Mascagni a 
Bellini up to date. This latter theory should be relegated 
to the limbo of useless paradoxes. 

Shun, as I say, ,all books about music—I can see 
Charles Lamb’s fine curl of lip, as he views them—* things 
that call themselves books,”’ cries Eliain fine indignation, 
Turn to the living founts, modern though they be, and 
slake your thirst with the curious water that there inter- 
mittently bubbles. Pray, don’t be alarmed at the color, 
the taste or even the odor. This Pierian fount is not 
altogether undefiled ; it cannot say with Richard Crashaw 
(slightly altered), ‘*I haveseen my God, therefore I blush.”’ 
Demons come betimes to the source, and, peering therein, 
leave their evil images on the liquid mirror; but other 
faces, serene, beautiful, gaze gently, and we who humbly 
drink become intoxicated with the god-like draught and 


know that genius has visited this modern pool of Siloam. 


. 
* * 


Have you read Thomas Hardy's ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes?’’ Have you read ‘‘ The History of David Grieve? ”’ 
Have your eyes become suspicicusly wet as you perused Bar- 
rie’s ‘*A Window in Thrums?”’ If you wish strong meat for 
men go read Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House,’’ ‘* Ghosts,’’ ‘* Hedda 
Gabbler,’’ ‘* Rosmerholm,”’ ‘* Wild Duck.”’ Don’t flinch either 
because he treads on the pet psychical corns and bunions 
which infest your conventionalized soul. Don’t whimper if 
you are slapped in the face, your favorite toy ideal snatched 
away from you and like a naughty boy you are turned to 
the wall of hideous fact and deprived of your emotional 
gruel that did so nourish your folly. Oh, dear! Ibsen is 
a terrible fellow. He is a Richard Wagner in literature. 
He is so uncompromising with humbug that, Heine-like, he 
finally mocks himself and you despair of ever solving the 
problem. Take my advice and don’t try. Dolly is ever so 
much nicer with her stomach unripped, even if you snow 
that she is full of sawdust. 


7 . 

But Ibsen is not all. Why notessay that most de- 
lightful of all books, Henry Fuller’s ‘* The Chevalier of Pen- 
sieri-Vani?’’ Its gentle dilettantism carries you along like 
an easy going carriage on the most delicate springs. If 


you want gore, gore, dire gore, by the bucketful go get 


Rider Haggard’s latest ‘‘Nada the Lily’’ and revel in 
thrilling combats, slugging contests, according to Zulu 
prize ring regulations, and adventure, mystery and again 
adventure. If it is psychology you are after let me recom- 
mend ‘*A Human Document,” W. H. Mallock’s new novel. 
I needn’t remind you that ‘‘ The Romance of the Nineteenth 


Century,” one of his first efforts, is full of curiously delicate | 


problems and speculations. The ethical novel is well to 
the fore this summer, and if Mrs. Humphrey Ward doesn’t 
fill you to the brim with motives, conscience promptings, 
heredity and bits of delicious life (especially in Paris), then 
your capacity must be enormous. 

*» David Grieve”’ is worse than Robert Elsmere. 

A pleasure, then, to turn to Marion Crawford’s ‘* Three 
Tales ’’ or Edgar Saltus’ ‘Imperial Purple.’’ The latter is 
a piece of verbal virtuosity, a tour de force of color. The 
theme is damnably unpleasant, but Mr. Saltus has mastered 
his intellectual instrument so finely that he always gives 
us a thrill of wonderment, if not of gracious delight. Henry 
James, too, in his ‘*The Lesson of the Master’’ will give 
you pabulum of a delicate sort, caviare, but agreeably bit- 
ing to the cultured taste. A mordant pen his when he 
chooses, but his acerbity never wounds. His sarcasm is 
never brutal, rather elusive, but telling, nevertheless. 

Clever collaboration may be found in William Sharp and 
Blanche Willis Howard’s ‘‘ A Fellowe and His Wife."’ This 
book treats of art ideals and could be profitably read by 
musicians, Oh, yes, I mustn’t forget my own book (only 
fools are modest, says Goethe). It is not out yet, but 
may be at any moment. You will recognize it at once by 
the fact that it treats of musical subjects, though no ref. 
erence to music is made throughout. It will be in thirteen 
volumes (260 pages each), and after much reflection I have 
determined on a suitable and all embracing title. It is 
this; now steady; attention! 


critical essay on the whys and wherefores of tone, by one 
who has never composed an opera, played a note of music 
or sang asong. An attempt at the elucidation of the Wag- 
nerian music drama from the standpunkt of Rum, Roman- 
ism and Rebellion, or why Dr. Parkhurst was not nominated 
in Chicago.” 

There, if that title doesn’t reveal universal modern 
culture I will take to Croton water as a beverage forever 
and a day. 

+ 6 . 

In all of the reviews that I have so far read of 
Hanslick’s ‘‘ The Beautiful in Music,’ #o¢ one has done the 
Viennese critic justice. They all claim that he denies to 
music the power of arousing the emotions. Now, he does 
nothing of the sort. Read the book for yourself and 
judge. His enemies raised this cry long ago, and did the 
book great harm ; for who wants to read that birds can’t 
fly? Just as Hanslick attacked Wagner by setting up a 
stuffed ideal of his own making, called it Wagnerism and 
proceeded to demolish it in the most supremely logical 
style. But Wagner's music is still with us, and Hanslick’s 
straw man is forgotten. However, two wrongs don’t 
make a right, and I read with amazement akin to amuse- 
ment (or the other way if you wish it) in the ‘Evening 
Post’ a review of ‘‘ The Beautiful in Music’’ that was far 
from just. 

Hanslick does not take a mathematical or formal view of 
music. It is not the only office of music to ‘‘ represent the 
feelings ’’ lemon squash stheticism, that, utterly beneath 
the dignity of the art ; the true beauty of music being its 
‘«specifically musical forms.’’ What these forms are it is 
not necessary to state. Anything from a fugue toa ballade 
is music if it be beautiful music. Not always euphonious 
either. For the ‘‘ Post’’ book reviewer to say that ‘‘ Brahms 
has no power of emotional expression ”’ is to raise the ques- 
tion: ‘*What does the ‘Post’ mean by ‘emotional ex- 
pression?’’’ Some people thrill when they listen to ** Annie 
Rooney,”’ others at a Bach chorale. There be those 
among us who find in Brahms just that measure of noble 
music, calm, thoughtful, deep sounding and far reaching, 
that is as much ‘emotional expression” as all the theatric 
gasps of the modern school of dramatic music with its com- 
posers who always pose, whose music smells of the foot- 
lights, whose harmonies are as crass as their souls shallow. 

The theatric school will always have its following, 
but to say of a composer who probes one’s sou) so 
deeply as Brahms that he has not the ‘power of emo- 
tional expression ’’ is an untruth. There are other veins in 
music besides Hercules’. The ‘* Post’’ also discovers that in 
nature may be found the germs of musical composition, 
another fallacy that Hanslick utterly disproves despite 
| Herbert Spencer’s theorizing about sexual selection among 
| birds. But the cardinal mistake is putting in Hanslick’s 
| mouth something he never said. He denies music the 
| power of expressing defini‘e emotion, but he does not deny 
| that it isnot capable of arousing it. You are fighting about 
| the’effect, while he is investigating the cause. Take up your 
Hanslick and read him more carefully. 


In conclusion let me remark Cui dono? | 
tearing musical passion to tatters just after recommend- 
ing my readers to keep cool, avoid discussions about 
I fear 





am 





| music and to read fiction until September 15 next. 


| that the young lady who made uncomplimentary allusions 
| about my feminine personality may be right after all. 
| Wouldn’t it surprise and tantalize you all if instead of be- 
| ing the burly male who is suppose to be responsible for 
| this screed that I am a bitter female brain guiding his pen, 
en fin that the ‘‘Raconteur’’ isa woman. Oh, boundless 
speculation! How you males would wince! Well, who 


| knows?—it might be so after all. 


From Copenhagen .— At the gala performance which 
took place at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen on May 26, 
in connection with the royal golden wedding, August 
| Enna’s opera ‘‘ Hexen,”’ was performed in the presence of 
| the royal Danish family and their royal guests. The Nor- 

wegian composers, Mr. J. Svendsen and Mr. Ole Olsen, 
| composed the music for the golden wedding festivities in 
| Copenhagen. By the desire’of the Danish Queen and the 
Crown Princess the Swedish singer Ellen Gulbranson-Nord- 
| gren and Mr. A. Odmann, the principal tenor at the Royal 
| Opera House in Stockholm, were invited to take part 
| in the musical festivities. Mr. Odmann, by the Queen’s 
| expressed wish, sang in ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ by Gounod, 
| and in ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 


| THE FAMOUS 
New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 
112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 











**How to know it all, or the life of a music critic: A 


THE EMERSON PIANO I8 USED. 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 





Our Cuorr Boys AND CHOIR MASTERS, 





Music is nothing else but wild sounds civilized. Such the extensiveness 
thereof that it stoopeth so low as brute beasts, yet mounteth as high as 
angels. 

ANY a“ Venite” and “ Benedictus,” many a 

league of hymn and fathom of psalm, would indeed 

be required to materially benefit the inhabitants represent- 

ing nineteenth century civilization that wallow in the strip 

of so-called ‘‘human”’ habitations lying between Canal 

street and the iron railings of the tine old Church of St. 
John on Varick. 

Appropriations for singing school forsooth! My heart 
failed me for the first time since considering the subject ! 
‘Give us this day our daily bread!’ ‘Clothe us in gar- 
ments that shall cover at least one-half of us’’ would seem 
to be the only available chants of the district, while ‘‘ wash 
me that I may be whiter than lam now’’ might serve as 
the daily canticle without harming either hymn or sup- 
plicator. 

A half clad man stretched at full length on the hot, 
dusty sidewalk; swarms of uncleanly, degraded, half 
shapen boys, girls and babies; huge, coarse, slovenly 
women crouched like animals upon unswept steps; evil 
looking idle men, the odor of neglected pigs, to the very 
railing of the sanctuary, pitied by the shimmering leaves 
of the respectable old trees, shamed by the music of clean, 
busy, innocent birds among the branches, seemingly for- 
gotten in the whizz of the Universe—such the processional 
quorum filing to the grand old gate of the temple. 

The large tree shaded court that sides the ancient 
building is scarcely ever free from a troop of boys playing 
ball, whose merry voices penetrate into the rather dingy 
little chapel where their musical education is carried on. 
The room is like a school room, the high windows, desks, 
clock, blackboard, but the latter is covered with musical 
notes in place of figures. The pew-like seats are cush- 
ioned, and upon the long rows of desks, instead of geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, are volumes of oratorios, cantatas 
and masses, of which Spohr’s ‘‘Last Judgment’ and 
‘Elijah ’? are uppermost and show use, Psalters, books 
of prayer service and shelves laden with manuscript indi- 
cate the musical business of the place. 

Mr. Geo. F. Le Jeune, the choir master here, is one of the 
apostles of surpliced choir work in the city, having at one 
time the showiest, most brilliant 
town. services too, 
church, were an innovation and filled the church regularly 
to standing room. He has been the originator of many 
other important features in this line, since adopted by 
others in and out of the city. Of English birth, for sixteen 
years engaged in the work in this country, he has estab 
lished a score of boy choirsin neighboring towns, where 
his services are always eagerly sought and well paid for, 
He is constantly instructing men in the art of training boy 
Meanwhile the character of his own choir remains 
It is said of Mr. Le 


and impressive one in 


His musical held regularly in the 


choirs. 
much as it was, of exceptional merit. 
Jeune’s boys that they have a longer choir life than most. 
| Certain it is that the voicing is clear and large, perfectly 
smooth from top to bottom, with distinct enunciation, 
which he claims has much more to do with ‘carrying 
power’’ than is generally understood. 

His choir consists of men and boys only, fourteen trebles, 
three men altos, three tenors, three basses. He would not 
object to young female voices, but would wish them to be 
first class. He has three rehearsals a week of one and a 
half hours each, the principal part of which time is given to 
special vocal training andenunciation. He is well satisfied 
with what he can do for the boys in that time 
notation, keys, and simple modulations, indirectly, in a 
year orso. Boys learn to read more quickly than men. 
He feels that boys have little realizing sense of what they 
The training is worth much 


rhey learn 


gain and the parents still less. 
financially considered, and saves many a voice, yet people 
take it quite as a matter of course. His boys are paid from 
$50 to $400 a year. 

He has never yet found a boy who could sing properly 
naturally; they must all be taught. The public school 
singing he considers specially disastrous. High voices are 
made to sing alto, low voices oversung and girls’ voices 
generally strained and broken. In England this fact was 
recognized some time by a movement led by Mr. John Hul- 
ler to suppress all singing in the schools there. Here it is 
ten times worse and should by all means be either im- 
proved or prohibited. 

The girls’ choir is but a makeshift for that of boys. 
Rough girls are much more difficult to teach than rough 
boys ; the voices are comparatively coarser and they are 
less amenable to discipline. 

The eight printed choir rules governing the singers at St. 
John cover ‘strict decorum both standing and kneeling,” 
no whispering, regularity (subject to fines of 2 per cent. 
and 4 per cent.), substitutes in case of sickness, vacation of 
four Sundays a year and the payment of salaries in May, 
August and November. 

As to a school for the training of boys, Mr. Le Jeune 
thinks it would be an excellent thing if established, but 
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sees innumerable *‘logs’’ in the way, The endowments or 
bequests of some millionaires would be one of the first 
requisites. Of the churches he thinks that Trinity, with 
its superior appropriations and endowments, would be the 
one to set the ball rolling. His own idea would be to turn 
the parochial schools, which are unnecessary in a country 
of public schools, into training schools. Until public spirit 
is aroused to the necessity of superior vocal training a 
school is out of the question, Few people are alive to more 
than superficial musical effects. Indeed, the sight of sur- 
plices is ample compensation to the average congregation 
for its appropriation. 

The ordinary musical appropriation is ridiculously small 
compared with those of England. For example Dr. Stainer, 
of London, receives £700 a year, or $3,500, with the addition 
of assistant organist and a fine house. Two thousand dol- 
lars to $3,000 is considered here munificent, and for it a 
man is expected to do everything from dressing the boys to 
composing their music, and then people complain that he 
does not do more. 

The difficulty of securing good teachers and the inevita- 
ble obstacle of ‘* favoritism ’’ would be sure to crop out to 
the measure’s disadvantage. Still, the necessity is here 
and steadily growing. So is musical intelligence. Money 
is here in plenty ; the spirit to devote it to human culture, 
rather than fonts, pulpits and altars, is all that is lacking. 

_ The closer association of choir masters in the city for the 
canvassing of advanced musical matter, Mr. Le Jeune 
thinks impossible at present, at all events while men hold 
so many conflicting opinions on the subject. As well try 
to amalgamate the medicinal opinion of the day. Still in 
association they might at least discuss these different 


opinions and possibly a larger spirit might be developed. 
There are so many sides toevery question, and no one is all 
right. Of all things there should be no pettiness in any 


musical department, nor indeed do I see how there can be. 

As to the advantage of a musical rector to the choir, un- 
less a man is proficient he is apt to be more or less of a 
nuisance, and how can one man in one lifetime accom. 
plish theology and music ? 

The débonnaire vnicism of Mr. Richard Henry Warren 
does not admit the possibility of a choir boys’ training 
school in the near future of New York. His *‘ You just try 
stirring people up!’’ speaks volumes. 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 


Two Artists of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club. 


Mk. JOHANNES MIERSCH, 


R. JOHANNES MIERSCH was born in 
1866 at Dresden. When ten years of age he com- 
menced his musical studies and soon entered the conserva- 
tory of his native city, making rapid progress under the 
excellent tuition of Edward Rappoldi. In 1881 the Miersch 
family removed to the Bavarian capital, Munich, and there 
Johannes continued his studies at the Royal School of 
Music, receiving instruction on the violin of Louis Abel, 
and in composition of Rheinberger. 

After graduating from this institution with high honors, 
he went to Dresden to play before the King of Saxony, who 
rewarded him with the gift of a two years’ course of study 
at the Paris Conservatoire under the celebrated Lambert 
Massart, the teacher of the great Wieniawski. At the con- 
clusion of this course, having been awarded a prize—an un- 
usual distinction for a German at Paris—Mr. Miersch went 
back to Munich, where he appeared in concert with decided 
success. He also had the honor of playing at court, receiv- 
ing from the Prince of Bavaria a diamond ring in recognition 
of his artistic ability. After a most successful concert tour 
through Germany and Switzerland, the young virtuoso ac. 
cepted the position of concert master at the opera house 
in Graz, Austria, Subsequently removing to England he 
devoted two years to playing and teaching. The latter 
Mr, Miersch did with such excellent results as to receive 
from H, R.H., the Prince of Wales a diploma as royal ex- 
aminer to the College of Music. 

Last summer, while playing at Bayreuth, Mr. Johannes 
Miersch met Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, who engaged him for his orchestra as 
first violinist. 

Mr. Miersch has joined forces for next season with the 
New York Philharmonic Club as solo violinist. He is an 
artist of great technical as well as musical abilities, excel- 
ling equally in quartet and solo playing. The Philhar- 
monic Club ought to be congratulated upon this valuable 
acquisition. 

Mr, PAUL MIERSCH, 
violoncello virtuoso, a brother of the violinist, was born at 
Dresden, one of the musical centres of Europe, where he 
began his studies at the Royal Conservatory. Later he went 
to Munich, where he graduated from the royal music school 
after studying under such renowned masters as Professors 
Werner and Rheinberger. Mr. Paul Miersch has since 
played in all principal cities of Germany, where his success 
as a virtuoso was a marked one. He also had the honor of 
becoming a member of the celebrated Wagner Festival 
Orchestra at Bayreuth, from which city he came to America. 
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Since his arrival here Mr. Miersch has won many admir- 
ers by his excellent playing, and the great earnestness of 
his style, which, combined with his youth, ought soon to 
gain him a foremost place in the hearts of all music loving 
people and admirers of his noble instrument. 

Mr. Paul Miersch has accepted a very flattering engage- 
ment with the New York Philharmonic Club for the season 
1892-3. 

An excellent reproduction of these young artists’ features 
will be found in this issue of THz MusicaL Courier. 





PERSONALS. 


Princess Karadja’s Remark.—The Princess Karadja, in 
her pleasant and readable book, ‘Etincelles,’’ remarks 
that ‘‘not to be able to play the piano is a talent as charm- 
ing as it is rare.’’ Certainly the facilities and educational 
advantages of modern life open the way tothe abuse of 
many good things. But there is another side to this notion 
—one of the many brilliant ‘‘flashes’’ in the Princess 
Karadja’s entertaining book—there can be no objection to 
everyone possessing the charming talent of being ‘‘ able to 
play the piano,’’ any more than there can be no objection 
to everyone being able to write a letter. The real objec- 
tion lies in the fact that most people play the piano badly, 
and asarider one may add, many who try to play the 
favorite keyboard instrument would be doing better with 
some other instrument. Dr. Johnson heard a lady play a 
piece of music he was informed. was ‘difficult,’ and he had 
the blunt frankness to say he wished it had been ‘‘impos- 
sible.’’ The keynote of the matter might be expressed in 
the paraphrase ‘Not to attempt to play the piano upon 
slender qualifications and attainments is a talent as charm- 
ing as itis rare.’ To know and to dothat which is possi- 
ble for us todo, and to avoid that which is impossible, 
is to possess artistic judgment of a very high order.— 
London ‘* Musical News.”’ 

Working on a New Operetta,—Mr. G. W. Stratton, com- 
poser of ‘* Laila,’’ **Genevieve,’’ &c., a resident of Berlin 
since November last, has been at work on a new operetta 
entitled ‘The Sleeping Beauty,” the libretto adapted from 
the German fairy story ‘* Dornréschen,’’ by Grimm, 

Mrs, De Roode Goes to Rotterdam.—Mrs. Eugenie De 
Roode, the pianist, who recently figured as one of the solo 
artists in the Albany Music Festival, sailed for Europe on 
the 11th inst. to remain until the latter part of October. 
She will revisit her home in Rotterdam, Holland, do con- 
siderable Continental traveling and spend the month of 
August at Bayreuth for the purpose of attending the Wag- 
ner testival performances. 

Walter H. Hall,.—Mr. Walter H. Hall, late of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, has been called to the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest in this city as organist and choirmaster, 


E. A. MacDowell,—Mr. MacDowell will, as usual, give 
lessons in piano and compositions during the summer 
every Wednesday at his residence, 13 West Cedar street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Floersheim Will Sail.—Mr. Otto Floersheim will start 
on his annual trip to Europe on Saturday next. He leaves 
here with the New York Arion Society on the Wieland as 
special correspondent for the International Telegram Com. 
pany, and will accompany the singing society on its artistic 
trip through Germany, touching the following cities; 
Hamburg, Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Frankfort, Mayence, Bingen and Cologne. The latter 
city and the close of the tournée will by schedule be 
reached on August I, after which date Mr. Floersheim will 
devote his time, as usual, to the European interests of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


An Ovation for Enna.— August Enna’s new opera 
‘*Hexen,’’ recently brought out with such immense suc- 
cess at Copenhagen, has just met with an equally favor- 
able reception at Prague, where it was performed at the 
Stadt Theater for the first time on June 2. The audience 
were most enthusiastic, and the performers were called 
before the curtain some thirty times. The composer, who 
was present, received quite an ovation. 

The Mendelssohn Monument.— The inauguration of 
Mendelssohn’s monument took place on May 26 at Leipsic. 
Dr. Gunther, director of the conservatory, made a speech, 
in which he gave a brief sketch of Mendelssohn’s works 
and his merit in founding the conservatory, where he him- 
self officiated as director and teacher. After the unveiling 
the ‘*War March of the Priests,’’ from ‘Athalie,’’ was 
played. In the afternoon a concert took place at the Ge- 
wandhaus, where only the master’s compositions were per- 
formed, Joachim playing in his usual charming style the 
violin concerto. The monument is of bronze and stands 
on a pedestal which bears the name of the composer, and 
on the back are the words: 

**Edles nur kiinde die Sprache der Téne.”’ 

An English Joke.—Mr. Joker Barnby, already well known 
as a first-class musician, is now coming forward as a first- 
class wit. At the annual meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa Col. 
lege at Exeter Hall the other day, in referring to the advan- 








tages of the Tonic Sol-fa movable ‘*Doh,” he mentioned | 


‘one system of solfeggi in which the ‘doh’ was a fixture. 
In the latter singers were all right so long as they kept to 
the key of C. But if they sang in any other they were 
quite at sea.”” Ha, Ha!—London ‘ Figaro.’”’ 

Sic Transit Gloria Mundi.—The jewels of the late Grisi, 
which are about to be sold by Messrs. Christie, of London, 
were collected by the eminent prima donna during her life, 
and after her death passed to her husband Mario, who, it 
need hardly be said, speedily parted with them. They ul- 
timately came into the possession of Mr. Silvani the elder, 
and then to the late Mr. Silvani. That gentleman had in- 
tended to reset them in a modern style, in the hope that 
they might form a royal wedding present ; but now that he 
is dead his executors have resolved to submit them to 
auction. Some of the gems are of the rarest character, 
and nearly all of them were given to Grisi by wealthy sup- 
porters of the opera and by crowned heads. Two of the 
jewels were presented by the late Tzar Nicholas, the hero 
of the pretty and pretty well-known story concerning Grisi’s 
children. It will, however, bear repeating. The Tzar, 
meeting the prima donna and her children (one of whom, 
by the way, is now Mrs. Godfrey Pearse), laughingly in- 
quired whether they were ‘little Grisettes,’’ to which 
Grisi replied, ‘* No, sire, they are little Maria-nettes.”’ 

Kerker’s Vacation.— Mr, Gustav Kerker has given up his 
post as conductor at the Casino for the summer and will go 
to Europe forrest. The members of the orchestra at the 
house gave him a reception on Thursday, which began at 
midnight and ended at 6 o’clock Friday morning. His 
place has been taken by Mr. Paul Steindorff. 

They Like America.—The De Reszkés arrived in London 
very late on Friday evening, May 27, and submitted to be 
interviewed many times on Sunday morning. Edouard 
had but little to say, but Jean talked with more freedom, 
and many of his views will be read with interest by the 
New York admirers of the famous brothers. While own- 
ing that they were very glad to see London and all their 
friends again (as they would probably have said of Paris, 
St. Petersburgh or Vienna, if the reporters of those various 
cities had been interviewing them), they expressed them- 
selves very pleased with their reception in New York. 

America, Jean said, was ‘‘ very big and very new—very 
new; lovely hotels and plenty of comfort and money; 
charming men who work and charming women who amuse 
themselves.’’ Jean was also enthusiastic concerning the 
musical public of New York and describes his audiences as 
being immensely enthusiastic and very discriminating even 
at the afternoon performances, which were ‘‘ composed en- 
tirely of ladies.’’ 

The difference between American and English audiences 
he explained by saying that in America they were much 
more demonstrative and expansive than they are in En3- 
land. ‘When they are pleased in England they say so— 
yes; but they don’t say it so freely as they do in America. 
Here they don’t give men artists wreaths and that kind of 
thing, or wait for them at the stage door. For instance— 
but this is entre nous ’’—and here Jean proceeded to give 
several amusing instances of this kind which he insisted 
should be kept secret, but they showed very plainly that 
there was a great deal of truth in the extravagant rumors 
that prevailed in New York concerning the popularity 
that Jean de Reszké obtained among his lady admirers, 

The brothers said they returned to America for the win- 
ter, but before that they are going to sing at the Vienna 
Exhibition, perhaps in a Polish opera, They reappeared at 
the Covent Garden Theatre in ‘‘Romeo et Juliette’’ on 
Monday evening, and received a tremendous ovation from 
a crowded house—a reception which was accorded Emma 
Eames, whose impersonation of ‘‘Juliette ’’ was as near per- 
fection as a singer can attain to.—‘*Commercial Adver- 
tiser.”’ 

A New Violinist.—The German papers herald the ad- 
vent of a new violinist of the first rank. His name is 
Alfred Krasselt ; he is a native of Baden-Baden and is only 
twenty years of age. His recent tour of South German 
cities has been like a triumphal procession ; everything he 
plays isencored. New Yorkers who have heard him pre- 
dict that he will be the Joachim of the future.—* Post.”’ 

Senger as Manager.—Mr. Emil Senger, the well-known 
basso of this town, who hitherto has won honors on the 
concert stage and church choir lofts, will have an oppor- 
tunity to utilize his early business training as well as his 
musical experience in the capacity of manager of the New 
York Philharmonic Club. If love of hard work and stead- 
fastness of purpose, combined with knowledge of his busi- 
ness and a manly bearing are any criterion, Mr. Senger 
ought to be very successful, and we take pleasure in con- 
gratulating Mr. Eugene Weiner, of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club, for acquiring this gentleman as an associate. 

Miss Weed.—Miss Marion S. Weed, the well-known mezzo 
soprano, will sing in Hartford, Conn., June 29, the Gov- 
ernor’s Foot Guard. 

After a long and very successful season Miss Weed will 
go to her home in Rochester to spend her well earned vaca- 
tion. 

He Goes to Vienna.—Siegmund Deutsch, the well-known 
violinist, will spend the summer in his native city, Vienna. 
He leaves next Saturday on the Emo, He will return 
about the middle of September. 
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HOME NEWS. 
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Mapleson Opera Company.—Marcus Mayer and Henry 
Mapleson have joined forces and will give English opera in 
this country next season, openingin Boston. Mr. Mapleson 
and wife leave for Europe on the City of Paris. 

For the New York College of Music.—Mr. Victor 
Clodio, a tenor from Paris, and Mr. Paolo Gallico, a pianist, 
at present in Berlin, have been engaged by Mr. Alexander 
Lambert for the New York College of Music and will begin 
teaching in September. 

Agramonte’s Lecture.—Emilio Agramonte will read an 
essay on ‘‘ The Qualifications of a Vocal Master’’ at the 
Cleveland meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. With the exception of this short trip to Cleveland 
Mr. Agramonte will remain in New York all summer, teach- 
ing pupils from various parts of the United States. 

Special Train to the M. T. N. A.—For the benefit of mu- 
sic teachers and their friends who desire to attend the Music 
Teachers’ National Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, July 5 
to 8, inclusive, arrangements have been made with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to provide a through Pullman sleep- 
ing car, leaving New York, Monday July 4, at 6:30 P. M. 
due to arrive at Cleveland the following day at 11:40 A. M. 

Tickets will be sold on this occasion at a rate of 114 
fares, or $17.34 for the round trip, Sleeping car rate New 
York to Cleveland $3 additional. 

All persons in New York and vicinity desiring to attend 
the meeting should communicate as early as possible with 
the undersigned. H, W. GREENE, 

Vice-President for New York of the National Music Teachers’ 
Association, 21 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 

Amateur Opera.—There seems to be a possibility of 
organizing an amateur opera club for the city of New 
York atlast. If Miss Alice Lawrence takes hold of the 
affair, as she threatens to do, it will doubtless materialize, 
for Miss Lawrence is an indefatigable worker and capable 
manageress, and makes a success of whatever she under- 
takes todo. She is herself a singer, and has appeared in 
leading roles in several operettas, and is of the opinion 
that New York should have a first-class opera club. If 
anything of the kind is organized it will be a bona fide 
amateur combination, and not the sort of thing that 
several professionals have managed at different times 
during the past few years for the purpose of making 
money for themselves on an ‘‘amateur”’ basis. The last 
attempt at ‘‘working the amateur racket’’ was a disas- 
trous failure, the amateurs declining to be ‘‘ worked,’’ and 
the promised season of ‘‘amateur” opera with queer 
professional casts fell to the ground. There is a great 
field for this style of amusement in New York, and there 
should be a worthy rival to the Brooklyn organization 
inthe Empire City. The number of charities for which 
the New York amateurs generously give their services 
each year would provide for such a club ample oppor- 
tunities to play, and a change in the program of per- 
formances would not be amiss, for there has been a good 
deal of repetition in the amateur répertoire during the past 
season, excellent as the performances have been.—‘' Com- 
mercial Advertiser.”’ 

Lenox Lyceum Closed,—The Lenox Lyceum was closed 
last Tuesday night andthe announcement made that Mr. 
Adolf Neuendorff’s season of summer night concerts was 
postponed. The reasons given were that Director Neuen- 
dorff sprained his ankle about a week ago and found the 
injury so painful that he could not stand to lead the or- 
chestra, 

It was the general impression that the house was closed 
because it was not paying. The season opened very un- 
fortunately on a wet night, and the audiences since then 
have been very small. It was Mr. Neuendorff’s idea to give 
the concerts all summer with a different program every 
night, occasionally engaging a well-known singer. 

A big cooling apparatus had been placed in the house and 
it was expected that the season would be asuccess. Nearly 
all the orchestra was composed of members of the Philhar. 
monic Society.—*‘* Herald.”’ 

Unjust to the Marine Band.—Washington, June 6,.— 
Everyone who knows anything about the Marine Band is 
interested in the effort its members have been making to 
secure ‘retaining pay’’ from the Government, such as is 
paid to all other enlisted men of the army and the navy. 
The matter was brought before the Second Controller some 
time ago, but, although he acknowledged that no reason 
could be found in the statute why the money should not be 
paid to the men, he chose to send the case to the Court of 
Claims. There has been a consequent delay that is very 
unjust to the men. The decision of that tribunal in this 
case is expected weekly, but as the term is nearing the 
end thereis an exasperating likelihood that the matter will 
go over until next season, 

The law of 1872 fixed the pay of enlisted men of the 
army, and the same law applies to the men of the navy. 
To the amount it was provided that $1 per month was to 
be added for the third year of enlistment, $1 more per 
month for the fourth year, and $1 more for the fifth year, 
making in all $3 per month for the last year of the first en- 





listment. This increase of pay was to be considered as 
‘“‘retained pay,’’ and was to be held for the soldier until 
the date of his discharge, when, if his conduct had been 
good, he was to be paid the money. 

There does not appear on the records of the navy or of 
the Treasury Department any reason why this money was 
withheld, and those who have searched the files can find no 
communication on the subject. It appears to have been 
one of those curious things that have just simply ‘‘hap- 
pened.’”’ If the reluctant mind of the Controller can find 
no reason why the Marine Band should not receive their 
retained pay, it is pretty evident that the more liberal 
Court of Claims will put a more just construction on the 
law of 1872. 

They Are Artists.—The Treasury Department decided 
about a year ago that musicians were artists and could not 
be debarred as contract laborers. Members of the Rou- 
mania orchestra which arrived here on May 14 from Ham- 
burg under contract to play at the Eden Musée are sorry 
they are not legally regarded as contract laborers, as they 
want to go back at the expense of the steamship com- 
pany. 

Martin Sanalta, one of the Roumanians, called at Ellis 
Island and said that he and eleven of his comrades, includ- 
ing one woman, wanted to be sent back. He declared that 
when the orchestra was engaged the Hungarian band at the 
Eden Musée was on strike. The band compromised when 
they learned that the Roumanians were coming, and so 
the Roumanians were out of a job in a strange land. Only 
a few of them got work. Colonel Weber said he could not 
send them back, as they were artists. 

Half Pay When It Rains.—The musicians who play 
in the public parks complained to Comptroller Myers 
that an injustice wasdone them by compelling them to 
report for duty when rain prevents them from playing. 
No pay is allowed them unless they play. The Comptroller 
said he would audit their bills for half pay when they re- 
ported for work and were prevented by the weather, 

A Valuable Work.—That noteworthy subscription 
work, ‘* Famous Composers and Their Works,"’ edited by 
Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard, is to be put upon the press in 
September. As the distribution of essays and ‘biographies 
has not previously been announced, I made inquiry yester- 
day regarding the allotment of work. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel 
will write an essay on American music ; Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son will write on the Netherland masters and the develop. 
ment of counterpoint, Mr. L. E. Elson on music in Italy from 
Palestrina to Verdi. Professor Paine and Mr. Philip Hale 
have together written a biographical sketch of Beethoven, 
while Mr. Hale also contributes an article on Mozart. Prof. 
John Fiske writes ths lives of Paine and of Schubert, Dr, 
John S. Dwight describes Mendelssohn’s career, Mr. B. E. 
Woolf writes of Haydn and Mr. W. F. Apthorp of Arthur 
Foote. 

Among the foreign contributors are a number of note- 
worthy writers on music—Dr. Phillip Spitta, of Berlin, who 
treats of Bach and Handel, Dr. Wilhelm Langhans and 
Eusebius Mandyczewski, of Germany; Oscar Comettant, 
Adolphe Jullien and Arthur Pougin, of France, and Edward 
Dannreuther and Dr. W. S, Rockstro, of England. Mr. 
Hale tells me that superlatives may well be used in describ- 
ing the illustrations for this book. He is apt to be very 
critical in artistic matters, a privilege to which his knowl- 
edge entitles him, so that in view of his praise it would not 
surprise me to finda superb set of pictures between the 
pages of the work.—‘‘ Critic.” 

Again.—Charles E. Locke had a judgment entered 
against him last Saturday for $900 in favor of Agostino 
Montegriffo. 

Thies.—Albert G. Thies desires to announce that he will 
give lessons in the art of singing at Atlantic Highlands 
during the months of June, July, August and September : 
Voice culture and song ; diaphragmatic control of tone ; 
English school of ballad singing ; Italian method. Special 
rates for professional pupils. 

For terms, &c., address Albert G. Thies, Steinway Hall, 
New York city. 

“ King Kaliko.’’—‘‘King Kaliko” has gone up the 
spout at the Broadway Theatre. A long suffering public 
refused to be bulldozed into listening to the verbal and 
musical (?) rot. ine tlle lachryme/ 

Hellmuth College.—There has been a genuine carnival 
of tone at this college, of which Thomas Martin is the mu- 
sical director. Pupils’ concerts, piano recitals, farewell 
and commencement exercises have taken up the attention 
of the musical world of London, Ont. Mr. Martin is to be 
congratulated on the high class of music he presents. 


The American Conservatory of Music,—The annual 
commencement concert and exercises of the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, took place at Central Music Hall on Fri- 
day evening last before a very large and highly interested 
audience. The musical part of the program was of an ex- 
ceptionally high order and the different soloists were assisted 
by an orchestral accompaniment. Mr, J. Williams, of 
Dodgeville,Wis., played the Mendelssohn capriccio in brill- 
iant style, and a trio for strings by Dvorak was finely 
played by three of the graduates of the violin department. 





The feature of the evening was the excellent performance 
of Chopin's E minor concert by Miss Nettie Durno, a young 
Rockford miss of fifteen, who fairly electrified the au- 
dience. Miss Maggie White, of Valparaiso, Ind., performed 
Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Reverie” with much taste. The singing of the 
Misses Jayne and Harriet Aurelius was unusually good. 
After the music an address was delivered by the Rev. Floyd 
Tompkins, after which the director, Mr, J. J. Hattstaedt, 
presented the fair graduates with their diplomas and prize 
medals. 

A Song and Organ Recital.—An artistically most suc. 
cessful song and organ recital was given before a highly 
enthusiastic audience at the Presbyterian Church at 
Greenwich, Conn., on Wednesday evening of last week, 
when the following program was interpreted by Miss 
Florence L. Bailey, soprano; Mrs. Anna Lankow, con- 
tralto, and W, Edward Mulligan, organist : 


Overture to ‘* Rosamonde”’.. Schubert 


W. Edward Mulligan. 
Solo, ** Nymphs and Shepherds”. 
Miss Florence L. Bailey. 
Duo, ‘For in His own hand "’,, : ad 
Miss Bailey and Mrs, Lankow. 
“Ave Maria Stella” pee: 
Mrs, Anna Lankow 


Purcell 


Mendelssoha 


Solo, Floersheim 


Offertoire, “* St. Celia"’ Fie Batiste 
Wm, Edward Mulligan, 
Songs— 
Indian Love Song De Koven 
Slumber Song... Newcomb 
** Love Me Well’’.. é Bemberg 
Miss Florence L. Bailey 
Romanza from “ Mignon” ‘ Thomas 
Mrs. Anna Lankow. 
Duo, Venetian Boat Song.. Blumenthal 


Miss Bailey and Mrs, Lankow. 
March, from * La Reine de Saba"’ . 
Wm, Edward Mulligan, 
New England Conservatory of Music.—Exercises of 
commencement week, 1892: 
Thursday, June 16, in Sleeper Hall, Franklin square— 
Graduating exercises of school of elocution and college of 


Gounod 


oratory, 8 P. M. 

Saturday, June 18, in Sleeper Hall—Concert of the or- 
chestra class, assisted by the members of the graduating 
class, 8 P. M. 

Sunday, June 19, in Shawmut Church, corner Tremont 
and Brookline streets—Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. W. E. 
Griffis, D. D., 7.30 P. M. 

Monday, June 20, in Tremont Temple—Commencement 
exercises, 2.30 P, M. 

Tuesday, June 21, inthe Conservatory Parlors—Alumni 
reunion and banquet, and the trustees’ reception to gradu- 
ating class, 7.30 P. M. 

Minor C0. Baldwin.—The twelve organ recitals given by 
the well-known organ virtuoso Minor C, Baldwin in this 
city during the past season were the most successful artis. 
tically of any series given in New York. 

Arion’s Summer Night Festival.—Twelve thousand 
people went to Washington Park by invitation of the 
Arion Society last Saturday night to participate in the an- 
nual summer night festival of the society and to take leave 
of the 200 members of the society who will sail for Europe 
next Saturday on the steamer Wieland. 

Mr. Richard Katzenmayer, president of the society, is at 
present in Germany arranging the program for his fellow 
members. 

The following cable dispatch was received from him at 
the festival : 


Greeting to all the Arionites and a happy 
KATZENMAVER 


Frankrort, June 18, 1892. 
voyage across the ocean, 

A splendid ‘musical program entertained those who at. 
tended the festival, after which there was a ball. 

Among those present were: Mr. George Ehret and fami- 
ly, Baroness Zedlitz, Mr. Richard Weinach, first vice- 
president of the Arion; Mr. John B. Pannes, ex-president ; 
Mr. F, A, Rockar, Mr. Kortum, Mr. R. Meyer, Mr. E. M. 
Burghard, Mr. August Rolle, Dr, Waterman, Mr. Theodore 
Killian and family, Mr. H. Allis, Mr. F. X. Rolker, ex-Ex- 
cise Commissioner John Von Glahn and Mr, George Haupt. 
A lyre of white and red roses was presented to Von der 
Stucken by the society during the evening. There were 
also present at the leave taking representatives of the 
Arion societies of ‘Newark and Brooklyn and of the Rhein- 
ischer Saengerbund. 

An Eberhard Concert.—Dr. E. Eberhard gave a very 
successful concert at the Opera House, Holyoke, Mass., last 
week for the benefit of Miss Brackman, a native of that 
town, who had studied with him for the last season, She 
was assisted by the Grand Conservatory Young Ladies’ 
Quartet and by the wonderful boy pianist Albert Buorge- 
meister, another of Dr. Eberhard’s pupils. 
was large and enthusiastic and the local papers pronounce 
the concert the best ever given in Holyoke. 
the desire of hearing Dr. Eberhard’s artists again, promis- 
ing their unlimited and enthusiastic support. At the urgent 
request of prominent ladies of Holyoke Dr. Eberhard will 
give asummer course in their city beginning July 7 and 


The audience 


They express 


ending September 7. 

To Go with the Bostonians.—Miss Bertha Waltzinger, 
the soprano of the Church of the Covenant, and W. A. How. 
land, baritone of the Church of the Divine Paternity, have 
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signed with the ‘ Bostonians’’ for three years, beginning 
next September. These two singers are both pupils of Mr. 
F. E, Bristol, 

Sophie Fernow at Long Branch.—Sophie Fernow, the 
pianist, will spend this summer at Long Branch, where she 
will divide her time between study and recreation. 


W ANTED—Professional organist and choir master de- 

sires position, quartet, chorus or boy choir. Thor- 

ough musician, fifteen years’ experience. Will give refer- 

ences and testimonials. Address ‘*L. A.,’’ THE MUSICAL 
Courier office. 

ANTED—A position as musical director at a college 

or head of piano department, or teacher of ad. 

vanced pupils at a conservatory ; fifteen years of experi- 


ence and continual success. ‘‘South,’’ care of MUSICAL 
COURIER, 
ANTED—A first-class soprano soloist desires a posi 
tion in a church choir; has had ample experience. 
Address L. B., care of this office. 


Paris Musical Items. 
Panis, June 3 1892 

USICAL news here in Paris is getting scarce 
M asthe warm weather sets in; concerts are getting 
fewer in numbers; the social season also has nearly fin- 
ished, Yesterday the Féte des Fleurs was given in the Bois 
de Boulogne under the auspices of the Associated Press 
Club and was a very brilliant affair, many carriages being 
in line, trimmed with flowers and filled with pretty women 
in charming spring toilettes, conspicuous among them 
being Miss Lillian Devlin, the young Australian soprano, in 
a brougham trimmed with cornflowers and daisies ; also 
Mrs. Hayward and daughters, of New York city. On Sun 
day next occurs the Grand Prix, which virtually closes the 
social season. The charity concert given at the Hotel 
Continental! on Saturday evening last was rather a failure, 
owing to a combination of circumstances. Melba, Mrs. 
Richard and Mr. Soulacroix were all announced to appear, 
but Melba left for London unexpectedly, the other artists 
failed to appear, and the concert was given with the assist- 
ance of Sybil Sanderson, Baroness Blanche de Popper and 
Miss Brandeis, from the Vaudeville Theatre. Miss Sander- 
son was in very bad voice, her selection, the valse aria from 
‘* Mireille,’’ being very badly sung, her trill at the end of 
the aria being attempted three times before she succeeded 
in finishing it. Mrs. de Popper was in splendid voice and 
made amends for the other shortcomings. 

Marchesi gave on Tuesday P. M, last a matinée of duets and 
concerted numbers by members of her amateur classes. 
Conspicuous among the many numbers given were the duo 
from Rossini’s **Stabat Mater"’ by Misses Reill and Mohl ; 
also the duet of Rossini's, the ‘Regatta Veneziana,”’ by 
Miss Pearlie Howe, of New York city, and Miss Mohl. The 
close of the concert, however, was filled by the charming 
young singers Misses Auld and Boeckler, who rendered 
the duet ‘' Per valli, per boschi’’ so artistically that they 
were obliged to repeat it, tothe delight of the audience. 

On Saturday evening last the members of the operatic 
classes gave scenes from several operas in costumes, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Piroja and Douailles, from the Grand 
Opera, in the parlor of Marchesi’s hotel in the Rue Jouffroy, 
which she had fitted up as a miniature theatre, with stage, 
scenery and electric lights. The three salons (en suite) 
were filled by a representative audience, consisting of 
the créme de la créme of Parisian society, artists and rep. 
resentatives of the Paris press. The success of the even- 
ing was made by Miss Adams, a leggiero soprano from 
Cambridge, Mass., who sang the balcony scene from 
Gounod's ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ assisted by Mr. Piroja ; 
also a scene and aria from *‘ Le Prophéte"’ by Miss Sterling, 
given magnificently, and showing the possibilities of her 
magnificent contralto voice. Miss Ida Scaila, a dramatic 
soprano from New York city, a pupil, if I mistake not, of 
Mrs. Ashforth, the vocal teacher of New York, rendered 
an aria from ‘La Juive ’’ with much dramatic talent, and 
from her performance on that evening was engaged for the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels for the next fall and 
winter season, 

Miss Zabelle, the young Russian soprano, scored a suc- 
cess in the ‘Jewel '’ aria from ‘‘Faust.”” Miss Seville at- 
tempted the mad scene from ‘* Hamlet,’’ which was rather a 
disappointment to her many friends, comparison being 
made with that of Melba’s, unfavorable to the young artist, 
which proved to be entirely out of her line and abilities, 
Miss Nita Carrite, of whom much was expected after her four 
years of study here, in her scene and duet from ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana '' showed to good advantage her good method 
and intelligent rendering of the very trying rdle, which she 
sustained finely; her acting and appearance;were warmly 
complimented. Marchesi gives her final concert for the 
season at the Salle Erard June 25, at which all of her ad- 
vanced pupils will take part. Miss Blanche Taylor, the 
young soprano (New York), has been suffering from a severe 
cold for the last four weeks and has gone to London for a 
few weeks, but will return to Paris to sing at the Marchesi 
concert atthe Salle Erard the last of June. The comic 
opera of ‘‘ Toto"’ has been announced at the Folies Dra. 





matiques for the summer season. The repetition of Ros- 


seau’s grand opera ‘+ Merowig ’’ has been postponed for the 
present, WILL TAYLOR. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


—————— 


From Berlin,—The fifth concert of the Berlin Free Mu 
sical Union, which took place on the gth inst., had the 


following interesting program : 
Zwei Chore mit Soli ftir Frauenstimmen................. W. Freudenberg 
(a) Barcarolle aus der Oper ‘* Marina Faliero.”’ (MS.) 
Soli, Misses Rosa Paghelli and Auguste Rottig. 
(4) Feenruf, op, 30 (Bremen, Praeger and Meier). 

Soli, Mrs. Pauline Freudenberg and Miss Ella Simmerlein. 
Chor-Abtheilung der F. M. V. unter Leitung des Komponisten. 
“Am Morgen,” op. 12, No. 1 (Leipsic, Leuckart)............ W. Langhans 
* Das Veilchen"’ oss . Johann Svendsen 








Miss Rosa Paghelli. 
Dogh. Binarealn,... dsniin de + ta aryetn. dese gvaeeiegsetesenebna W. Kuntze 
(a) Nocturne, op. 9 (Berlin, Car! Paez). 
(4) Menuet und Muset aus der Suite, op. 24 (desgl.). 
) * Sérénade Castilliene,” op. 6 (Leipsic, Hofmeister). 


Mrs. Marie Mankiewicz. 
.W. Freudenberg 


ded TRORN vac cpcind t6n0s 05402 Ntkaeue eeedneide 
(a) * An die Ungenannte,”’ op. 29, No. 3 (Leipsic, Breitkopf & Hirtel). 
(4) * Die Lerche"’ (MS.) 


(c) “ Russische Liebesfahrt,’’ op. 29, No. 1 (Leipsic, Breitkopf & Hiurtel) 
Mrs, Pauline Freudenberg. 
Melodie, op. 80, fiir Violoncell und Klavier (Breslay, Hain- 
Ric pned 6 wendsedeceagnesetenes sakes ceradinesyeeseegsas Josef Gauby 
Cansonetts aus der Serenade, op. 12 (Berlin, Luckhardt)... Victor Herbert 
** Spanischer Tanz "’ (MS.).. ...W. Freudenberg 


"Philipp Roth. 


Cavatine aus der ** Kiinigin von Saba"’ (Mainz, Schott) ....., Ch. Gounod 
** Mit deinen blauen Augen” (Berlin, Sulzer)... ...E. Lassen 
* L’ Ardita,"’ valse brillante (Mainz, Schott)..................+ Luigi Arditi 


Miss Ado’ fine drenaarecen 


Zwei Walzer fiir Klavier. . ..W. Freudenberg 


(a) ** Gnomenwalzer " (MS.). 
(6) ** Graziella,” op. 81 (Wiesbaden, Carl Wolff). 
Glnother Freudenberg. 
* Asteroiden,”’ Ein Cyklus yon fiilnf Gesiingen nach Dichtun- 


gen des Freiherrn Rudolph Prochazka (MS.)............. Rudolf Buck 
Van Gorkom, 

From Kitchen to Stage.—Paris, June 7, 1892,—The 
artistic event at the Opéra Comique this evening was the 
revival of ‘* Les Troyens,’’ an opera by Berlioz, which 
failed twenty-nine years ago, there being at that time no 
musical education in France. This evening it met with 
immense and merited success. 

The New York public is doubtless acquainted with this 
masterpiece, which will be heard everywhere and which 
forms a bond between the modern opera and musical! tra- 
ditions as found in the works of Gluck. It is really dis- 
graceful that a country which is possessed of such a mas- 
terpiece should have ignored its existence for so many 
years. The second act may certainly be ranked among 
the finest and purest works of art. 

The revival is also interesting owing to the début of Miss 
Debat, known as Develin, who played the part of ‘ Dido,” 
She is a young girl seventeen years of age and a wonderful 
singer. Two years ago she was a kitchen maid in an inn at 
Meudon, one of the suburbs of Paris. One day a painter 
heard her sing, and, discovering that she had a beautiful 
voice, he made her leave the kitchen and caused her to be 
trained by a professor of music. The young girl made her 
first public appearance to-day and achieved a real triumph, 
Her voice is superb, being clear and unusuallly full and 
high. Moreover, she is a good actress, being not at all awk- 
ward, and she plays with ease the difficult rdle, before 
which even great artists tremble,—‘ Herald.’’ 


Patti as Philanthropist.—Patti’s latest idea is to 
become a philanthropist ona large scale. She intends to 
leave the stage—of course after a season of ‘ farewell” 
tours—and settle on her estate in Wales. There she will give 
free instruction in singing to many of the peasant girls 
who, she has discovered, have voices which would win for 
them European reputation. One feels a little sceptical 
about Patti's leaving the glories of her present existence 
to become a teacher. Probably her present engagement 
and her ‘ farewells’’ will take enough time, however, to 
permit her withdrawing without as much sacrifice as seems 
to be involved at present. 

London at Bayreuth,—The attendance at the Bay- 
reuth Wagner Festival this year will be largely augmented 
by admirers of the composer, gained at the series of Wag- 
ner Musical Lectures given by Carl Armbruster, one of the 
Bayreuth conductors. These lectures have been delivered 
at the residences, among others, of Mr. and Lady Margaret 
Graham, Mrs. Russell Barrington, the Hon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivo Bligh and the Hon. Mrs. Mure, and at the ladies’ de- 
partment of King’s College, 

Another.—A new pianist, Isidor Cohn, gave a recital 
at the Prince’s Hall, London, last week, and displayed good 
technic but little artistic feeling, in Brahms’ sonata in C, 
op. 1; a sarabande and passcaille in G minor, by Handel ; 
two of Schumann’s intermezzi, op. 4, and items of Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Mackenzie, &c. His best effort was a caprice 
by Stephen Heller, taken from Mendelssohn's ‘* Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream ”’ music. 

From the London “* Figaro.”—Dr. Hubert Parry 
has just put the finishing touches to his new oratorio 
‘*Job,"’ intended for the Gloucester Festival next Septem- 
ber. 

Mr, Ebenezer Prout is writing a special organ part for 





Bach’s funeral cantata, ‘‘Leibster Gott,’’ which will be 
performed on the 20th by the students of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, 

Calvé will create the réle of the heroine at the Opera 
Comique in the opera ‘‘ Rassa,” which was left unfinished 
by Mr. De Liks, and has since been completed by Mr. 
Massenet. 

The Leeds Festival committee have engaged a strong 
party of artists for their festival in October. It consists of 
Albani, Miss MacIntyre, and Miss Anna Williams, sopranos ; 
Miss Hilda Wilson and Miss Marian Mackenzie, contraltos ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Piercy, tenors ; 
Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Andrew Black, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene, baritones. Some of the rehearsals for the festival 
are being conducted by Mr. Joker Barnby, and despite his 
connection with the Guildhall School of Music, it is not un- 
likely that, if any accident should prevent Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan from conducting, the duty will be undertaken by that 
eminent wit. Sir Arthur by the way, has been staying at 
Teddington with Mr. Thomas ak tk his publisher. 


BOSTON NEWS. 








Boston Orrice or Tue Musicat Courter, t 
157 Tremont Srreer, June 18, 1892. { 


R. JAMES M. TRACY, for many years iden- 
tfied with the highest in the musical life of Boston, 
has accepted the position of director of music at Highland 
Park Normal College, Des Moines, Ia., entering upon his 
duties early in the fall. Asa teacher of the piano he has 
for at least a quarter of a century ranked among the first 
in this city, and only when he has left Boston will his in- 
fluence in art be appreciated. 
see © 
Sophie Zela, the Swedish prima donna, sails from Liver. 
pool for Boston June 23. She has been singing on the Cen- 
tinent, more especially in her native country, for the past 
year with great success. Miss Zela (in private life Mrs. 
Edgar O. Achorn) will in the future make Boston her home. 


Those ‘Cigarettes. 
N the issue of “Kate Field's Washington,” 
June 8, this paragraph appeared : 

At a fair held in New York city a package directed to 
one of the booths had just arrived. The wrapper being 
removed a cigarette box was disclosed, with the signature 
of Paderewski, the long haired and nimble fingered Polish 
pianist, across the lid. It was tied with a blue ribbon, and 
inside were three half smoked cigarettes. The inference, 
of course, was that these same cigarettes had once been 
actually between the lips of Paderewski, and that in conse- 

uence of that accident they would fetch a high price over 
the counter of the booth, Mr, Paderewski deserves credit for 
remembering, at the moment of his departure from this 
country with over 50,000 of our dollars, the charity of a 
profession that is so closely akin to his own; but while he 
was about it could he not as easily have sent some of his 
shaving paper, or, better still, a few strands of his match. 
less hair—the authenticity of which would have been above 
suspicion ? F, E. M. 

The true story of that box of cigarettes that found its 
way to the Actors’ Fund Fair is this: 

In the first place I sent the box, and I tied it with blue 
ribbon and I putin the card which bore the great musi- 
cian’s signature. On the other side is my name, for that 
card of mine was the only available stationery at the 
time Mr. Paderewski gave me the aforesaid autograph. 
I came home from the West just two days before the time 
set apart for contributing to the fair expired. While West 
I had been offered repeatedly by an enthusiastic admirer 
of Mr. Paderewski $25 for that box with the card that ac- 
companied it, and I as many times refused the money, be- 
cause being an admirer of the musician myself I wanted 
the souvenirs I had of his first trip to America. Both box 
and the semi-cigarettes came home with me, I had no 
money to spare when I arrived home and there was no 
time to make anything for the fair, and being a firm friend 
of the object in view and linked to the world of players by 
many ties, I bethought me of that box and autograph and 
the admiring friend who had offered over and over the $35 
for it. Because of my eagerness to do something for the 
fair and to help to increase the fund I tied that box with 
the blue ribbon, attached the card, wrote a letter to Mrs. 
M. A, Palmer, president of the lady board of managers, 
and inclosed it, with the letter of explanation, in a pale 


blue chocolate box. Now that is the story of the cigarette 
box. The idea of Mr. Paderewski’s having sent such a 
contribution is too absurd to be for a second entertained 
by anyone who has ever met the musician. 

Wasuinoton, D. C. HELEN CoRINNE BERGEN. 
—'‘* World.” 
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“The Vice-Admiral.” 


ILLOECKER and Grieg’s nautical comic 
opera ‘* The Vice-Admiral” (with the accent on the 
vice) was produced last Saturday night at the Casino. The 
English book is by John P. Jackson and is quite satisfactory, 
but the interpolations are numerous and slangy beyond 
measure. The music is not in Milloecker’s best vein, but 
in the main it is bright, tuneful and neatly orchestrated. 
Jeff de Angelis was on hand with his chromatic legs and 
De Reszké voice and was genuinely and spontaneously 
funny. So was clever and versatile Harry MacDonough, 
Charles Bassett was the only person on the stage who made 
any pretense to artistic singing. The old favorites, Winnie 
Meyers, Mabel Potter, Villa Knox, Emma Hanley, Mamie 
Abbey and Jennie Reifferth, were in the cast. Mr. Paul 
Steindorf conducted in good style. 





Mrs. Ogden Crane. 
RS. OGDEN CRANE, the well-known vocal 


teacher, will pass her summer vacation at her own 
charming little home at Bayonne, N. J., instead of taking a 
trip to Europe, which she was compelled to postpone on ac- 
countof the sudden death of her youngest son. Mrs. Ogden 
Crane has had a most successful season, averaging over a 
hundred lessons a week throughout, and will be obliged to 
extend her time in New York next season, where she will 
teach at her studio four days a week instead of two, as 
formerly ; she has also been compelled to give up her 
Brooklyn studio on account of her time being so fully oc- 
cupied in New York. Last season, 1891, Mrs. Ogden Crane 
brought forward at her Chickering Hall concert a number 
of her advanced pupils, among whom were Miss Edith Moss, 
Miss Rose Gumper, Miss Julia Stilling, Mrs. George Mus- 
son, Mrs. Alice J. White, Miss Grace Teets, Mrs. J. Murray 
and others, whose singing reflected great credit on their 
teacher. 

This season, 1892, at the Criterion Theatre, Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Ogden Crane introduced several more of her pupils, 
among whom were Miss Roma Davey, Miss Hattie Dia- 
mant, Miss Blanche Trevey, Miss Bessie Letson and others, 
with great success. Many of these are teaching at the 
present time, occupying church positions, singing in con- 
cert, &c. A number of her pupils have gone abroad to 
study. Miss Levy and Miss A, Davis have already sailed, and 
Miss Roma Davey sails in July, taking with her a letter of 
introduction to Mrs. La Grange, with whom her teacher, 
Mrs, Ogden Crane, has advised her to study. They will 
allreturn in time to participate in the large concert for 
which Mrs. Crane is preparing to give early in the fall 
at Chickering Hall, on which occasion she will intro- 
duce a work which has never been given in this coun. 
try, and she intends bringing forward more fine voices 
which she has under study—Miss Cecilia E. Way, solo 
soprano of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Twenty-first street, between Fifth and Sixth ave- 
nues, and others, Mrs, Ogden Crane has attained her 
eminence and success as a teacher through her own con- 
scientious efforts and devotion to the advancement of her 
pupils. She herself occupies the position of solo soprano 
in St. James’ M. E. Church, 129th street and Madison avenue, 
which position she has filled for the past three years most 
ably and to the pleasure and satisfaction of all, 


The A. C. M. in New York, 


HE annual examinations which were to have 
been held by the American College of Musicians from 
June 28 to July 1 are to come off in New York on the same 
dates and at the University of the City of New York. At 
the last annual meeting it was voted by the board of direc. 
tors, in order to accommodate Western candidates, to hold 
the examinations for 1892 in Chicago, The time limit for 
the reception of applications having expired it turns out 
that the candidates are nearly all resident on the Atlantic 
Coast. There being no valid reason for compelling East- 
ern examiners and Eastern candidates to make the journey 
to Chicago it has been decided to hold the examinations in 
New York. 

We are requested to announce that, owing to this change 
of base, Secretary Bonner (60 Williams street, Providence, 
R. L) has been instructed to receive applications for ex- 
anfination up to June 28. 


A Charity Concert.—Prof. Carl Baermann is to give a 
recital for a charitable purpose in Eliot Chapel, Newton, 
Monday, June 27, at 8 Pp. M. The recital is generously of- 
fered in aid of a bereaved family who are in great need— 
a widow and seven children. The father of this family 
met with an accident while rendering assistance to a neigh- 
bor whose house was burning, which resulted in lockjaw 
and death. Mr. Baermann at once offered assistance. The 
people of Newton are exceptionally favored by this oppor- 
tunity to hear Professor Baermann and help him in his 
philanthropic purpose.—Boston ‘ Gazette.” 





Chopin. 
(Concluded.) 

EORGE SAND had meanwhile become ac- 
quainted with him, and almost from the first began to 
exert that fascinating influence upon the susceptible artist 
to which more than one man of genius had succumbed. In 
1838 his condition became alarming, and, the son of George 
Sand requiring a change of climate, Chopin went with her to 
Majorca, where her tender care for a time checked the prog- 
ress of the disease which was slowly wasting his strength. 
Apparently restored to health he returned to Paris, and 
excepting his summer trips to her Castle Nahant did not 
leave it until 1848. It was then that the brief period of 
happiness, if thus we may call it, ended for Chopin. The 
erratic character of George Sand had led her to portray 
Chopin in one of her novels without the discretion due to 
the genius of the sensitive, suffering artist. This gave him 
such a shock that he ceased tocare for his fast ebbing life. 
He went to London and for a time the warm welcome with 
which he was received bya nation so little given to de- 
monstrations of feeling seemed to make him forget his 
great sorrow. But he persistently disregarded the advice 
of his physicians, and the climate proved so harmful to 

him that he returned to Paris a wreck of his former self. 

From that time on he was rapidly sinking. All the 
watchful care and the tender nursing of his oldest sister, 
Louise, who had come from Warsaw on receiving the news 
of his sickness, all the delicate attentions with which his 
friends surrounded him were of no avail. He died in the 
arms of Gutmann, his faithful pupil, October 17, 1849. 
The handful of earth which nineteen years ago he had 
taken along from his mother country was, according to his 
will, spread over his coffin, and his heart, also in obedience 
with his last wish, was sent to Warsaw. What a touching 
tale of patriotism these facts tell! Two weeks after his 
death the memorial services in his honor took place at the 
Madeleine, and the funeral march from his B flat minor 
sonata was then for the first time played by an orchestra. 
From the organ pealed forth the preludes in G minor and E 
minor, and the requiem of Mozart, the composer in whom 
Chopin saw the ideal type, was performed with such solo. 
ists as Viardot, Castellan and Lablache. 

This was the short, sad life of one of the most marked in- 
dividuals in the world of music. We see in it no traces of 
that struggle of revolting youth, that Sturm und Drang 
period through which most great musicians had to pass. 
While others grope blindly through the dark in search for 
the path of glory he, with a most exceptional intuition, 
seemed to have at once found the field in which he was 
destined to achieve his greatest successes. Excepting three 
works for piano, violin and violoncello, a book of sixteen 
songs, and his works for piano and orchestra, he devoted 
himself exclusively to writing for the piano. He taxed its 
capacity to the utmost ; even when he brings in other in- 
struments it has the predominant part. Schumann re- 
gretted that Chopin, with a self restriction unparalleled in 
a master of his importance, had renounced to try the flight 
of his genius in the realm of greater musical forms, and to 
employ the powerful effects of large orchestral masses, con. 
fining himself altogether to the narrow circle of piano music, 
when his gifts seemed to destine him to influence the prog- 
ress of art in general. 

Liszt considers this self restriction an essential merit in 
Chopin, and only deplores the fact that it tended to lessen 
the fame of the great composer. He says: ‘ How sin. 
cerely we must admire that unique devotion to beauty for 
its own sake which, making Chopin scorn the common 
tendency to distribute each bit of melody among a hun- 
dred performers, allowed him to augment the resources 
of the art by teaching to concentrate it into the smallest 
space. One is to-day apt to consider as composers worthy 
of a name only those that have left at least half a dozen 
operas, as many oratorios and several symphonies, expect. 
ing every musician to do all. This manner of estimating 
genius, which is essentially a quality, by the quantity and 
dimension of its works, no matter how popular it may be, 
is unjustifiable. * * * Is Larochefoucauld not a writer 
of the first rank because he contracted his ‘ Pensées’ to a 
minimum of words? Are Uhland and Petofi less prized as 
natural poets because they rarely went beyond lyric poetry 
and the ballad? Does not Petrarch owe his triumph to 
his sonnets ?"’ 

Thus speaks Liszt, a genius accustomed to work ona grand 
scale, the composer of a ‘‘Dante’’ symphony, a ‘ Faust’’ 
symphony, of twelve symphonic poems! How different is 
this appreciation from Schumann’s regret that Chopin 
limited his work to so narrow a circle! What composer 
can in the compass of sixteen measures give us the sweet 
simplicity of Chopin’s prelude in A major, or within even a 
smaller range the plaintive sadness of that in C minor? 
Liszt continues : ‘*One cannot study or analyze the works of 
Chopin without finding in them beauty of the highest 
order, sentiments of an entirely new character, forms of 
a harmonic texture as original as learned. His boldness 
is always justifiable ; wealth, even exuberance, does not 
exclude clearness ; peculiarity does not degenerate by be- 
coming bizarre. * * * His best works abound in com 





binations, daring, brilliant, enchanting, which disguise 
their depth beneath so much grace, their skill beneath so 
much charm, that one can hardly judge coolly enough to 
estimate their theoretical value.” 

Every student of harmony will see the truth of Liszt's 
remarks. The works of Chopin are full of chromatic and 
enharmonic modulations of rare chord progressions, which 
charm the ear of audiences and delight the analytic mind of 
scholars. In a theoretical work,* which has recently been 
much noticed in the columns of European music journals, 
a work containing 1,500 examples from musical literature— 
beginning with Heinrich Schitz, the forerunner of Bach, 
and ending with Eugen d’Albert—Chopin is quoted eighty- 
six times, only four composers surpassing him in the 
amount of interesting harmonic material offered by their 
works—Liszt, Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. Such is the 
importance of Chopin the harmonist. As a master of form 
he is equally distinguished. He proves in his trio, his 
sonatas and his concertos his ability to move within classi. 
cal barriers. 

His preludes are miniature gems of tone poetry. The 
grace and abandon of his waltzes are captivating, His 
etudes, raised from mere technical studies to such of 
rhythm and expression, breathe a youthful vigor which is 
truly refreshing. His nocturnes, with their plaintive mur- 
murs, their accents of despair, are endowed with a rich 
melodic ornamentation which seems to be founded upon the 
fioriture of old Italian song, and yet how much superior, 
how much nobler! His scherzos, with their odd blending 
of capricious gaiety and fitful sadness, are masterpieces of 
harmonic coloring, particularly thatin E major. His bal- 
lads, with their strange transitions from dreamy mirth 
to gloomy grandeur, from calm resignation to revolting 
passion, are full of dramatic force; for what else can one 
call the powerful contrasts in the F and F sharp major, the 
wonderful climax of the G minor ballad? His polonaises 
and mazurkas, the joint products of the musician and the 
patriot, are more than idealized dances; they are dance 
poems, embodying the noblest elements of the national 
spirit, the pride and bravery of the men, the grace and 
elegance of the women, painting with glowing colors their 
loves, their struggles, their sorrows, and their never ending 
grief for their downtrodden country. 

One must have seen a polonaise danced in Poland; one 
must hear the funeral march played by Paderewski (that 
work of which a Polish exile once said to Liszt that it could 
not have been written by anyone but a Pole), or a mazurka 
played by Pachmann, to know what beauty, what depth 
is in those works of Chopin. We read of the nocturnes 
calling forth poems, of the polonaise op. 61 having sug 
gested to a famous Polish painter a picture of rare sublimity 
of conception. Yet the language Chopin speaks is one 
the whole musical world can understand. Those varying 
emotions, those fanciful changes of theme, rhythm and 
color, are they not a truthful reflection of what goes on 
daily, hourly, nay every moment, with each beat of the 
pulse in every human soul? Very appropriately a work on 
Chopin alluded to by Liszt as having appeared about the 
time he wrote his book closed with the words of Shelley— 

He was a mighty poet and 
A subtle souled psychologist. 

If universality and originality of thought are genius, 
Chopin possessed it as much as his great biographer. Both 
hadin them the divine vein, but in Liszt it had an inclina- 
tion toward the demoniac, something suggestive of Prome- 
theanclay. Both were aristocratic in their habits, both 
were brought up and petted in the salons of the nobility ; 
but Liszt was equally at home on the concert stage, behind 
the scenes of opera houses and in the club rooms of the 
artistic world, while Chopin, with singular timidity, avoided 
all contact with the world at large. Both were ardent in 
their love of liberty ; but Liszt through his wandering life 
had become a cosmopolitan, while Chopin’s heart mourned 
his life long the lost freedom of his unfortunate mother 
country. Both had that magnetic personal influence which 
in audiences kindles an enthusiasm bordering on ecstasy ; 
but Chopin’s delicate sensibility made him shrink from the 
public as from a monster whose rude touch would deprive 
his art of all charm. 

Both threw aside the fetters of antiquated rules and 
poured the gold of their thoughts into new molds ; both re- 
garded the work of the past with as much reverence as those 
who boast of having never deserted the path which the 
classic masters had trodden. But both Chopin and Liszt 
saw that the classic forms had become a straitjacket, 
which threatened to stifle the spirit of the present, which 
loudly demanded recognition, and they broke these forms. 
Yet how different was their way of doing it. Liszt, the 
born dictator, soon stood at the head of the new school of 
music, and to the casual observer appeared the very per- 
sonification of all that tended to revolutionize the realm of 
tone. Liszt, with his commanding presence, seemed born 
to take upthe struggle against a whole array of philistines, 
and to issue from it as victor. Not so Chopin. His retir- 
ing, reserved disposition would not suffer him to become a 
leader in that movement. He embraced the same creed, 
but he worshipped in silence and solitude. His sympathy 
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was with Berlioz and Liszt in their combat against fossilify- 
ing conservatism, but instead of loudly proclaiming his 
ideas he was content to see that they worked their way 
through the maze of prejudice and to be a practical ex- 
ponent of them in his compositions. 

In describing Chopin, under the guise of ‘* Prince Carl,'’ 
in her “ Lucrezia Floriani,’’ George Sand says: ‘‘ He was 
like those ideal forms with which mediceval poetry adorns 
Christian temples. Nothing was more pure, more exalted 
than his thoughts, nothing more retentive, more exclusive, 
more devoted than his affeCtions."’ Heine in his ‘*Salon”’ 
writes of Chopin: ‘*The influence of three nations is 
noticeable in his highly ;remarkaole personality ; he has 
adopted the best characteristics of the, three. Poland 
gave him her chivalric sentiment, her historic grief ; 
France her elegance and grace; Germany her romantic 
depth. Nature endowed him with a delicate, slender 


form, with the noblest heart, and with genius. Yes, 
Chopin is a genius in the true meaning of the word ; he is 
not only a virtuoso, he is also a poet; he can give expression 
to the poetry in his soul; he is a tone poet.’’ 


What iterating influence that man must have had upon 
his circle of friends! Pure as the country air, which he 
so much loved to breathe, was the intellectual atmosphere 
in his salon! Men of different nationalities, of various 
creeds met there ; representatives of all the arts, partisans 
of all schools; but there is no doubt that they were made 
the better for knowing him, for there was that ethical ele- 
ment in the individuality of Chopin which Wagner ascribes 
to music in general : 

**Its inherent solemnity makes it so chaste, so wonderful, 
that it ennobles whatever comes in contact with it.’’ 


A. E. 


From the London “ Musical News,’’—Mr. W. Wesché's 
prize orchestral suite was played at the Crystal Palace on 
the 1st inst. and was very cordially received. 

The ‘*Gazetta Musicale di Milano ’’ is much exercised by 
the popularity of ‘* Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay "’ in England and 
prints the tune in an issue of last month for its readers to 
judge of English music. 

Some little time ago we stated that the Chamber Music 
Society of St. Petersburg offered a prize for a new string 
quartet, and some of our readers went infor this. We now 
learn that the first prize has gone to Joseph M. Weber, of 
Wiesbaden, and the second to Nicholas A. Sokolow, of St. 
Petersburg. 

Bemberg’s new opera ‘‘ Elaine”’ is in choral rehearsal at 
Covent Garden. Mrs. Melba will create the réle of the 
heroine and Mr. Jean de Reszké that of ‘*Sir Launcelot.”’ 
The English translation of the text has been made by Mr. 
Oudin, The “Light of Asia’’ is announced for the 11th 
instant. 

Meesrs. Nevello have now issued Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
short cantata ‘* The Lotos Eaters,’’ to be given at Cam. 
bridge on the 13th inst. A glance at the work shows it 
is full of fancy and invention, vigorous and yet possess- 


This new ‘*new choric song’ will 


ing delicate graces. 
still further enhance the reputation of the gifted Oxford 
Choragus. 

The maximum variety in a piano recital program was 
apparently attained by Miss Clotilde Kleeberg on Wednes- 
day afternoon at Prince's Hall, when she played four. 
teen pieces by thirteen different composers, ranging from 
Haydn to Grieg. As the pieces were skillfully selected and 
arranged, interest was well sustained, apart from the brill- 
iant and attractive style of their performance. 

“Tristan and Isolde” in London.—London, June 15.— 
Rose Sucher scvred an immense success to-night in ‘ Tris- 
tan and Isolde.’”’ She has been selected by Mrs. Wagner to 
sing ‘‘ Isolde’’ at Bayreuth this year, to the * Tristan’’ of 
Mr, Vogl. Mr. Alvary, so favorably known in New York, 
is accepted here as a true exponent of Wagner, but his voice 
is not so highly thought of as that of De Reszké’s, 

The Borghese Library.—The sale of the Borghese 
library in Rome will release a lot of unknown and interest- 
ing music, it having more than 250 compositions of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. There are a great 
many operas, including the ‘ Eurydice”’ of Caccini (1600) 
and Jacopo Peri, the ** Dafne’’ of Marco de Gagliano, the 
** Aretusa "' of Filippo Vitali and the ‘* Morte de Orfeo” of, 
Landi. There is also a large quantity of madrigals, 
villanelle, motets and airs by composers who flourished be- 
tween 1560 and 1650, and whose names are new almost 
unknown. 

An Exhibition.—A *‘ London musical exhibition " is an- 
nounced to be held at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, from July 
18 to July 30. Musical instruments of all descriptions— 
string, reed, brass and percussion—will be shown, and 
musical rehearsals, recitals and concerts will be given. 
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The New Hall for the Mendelssohn Glee Club; 


OR 
How the Winds Reared Our Palace. 





’Twas a cold winter night, and the planets on high 

With wonderful brightness adorned the dark sky, 

The grand constellations like jewels appeared, 

And flamed in their majesty, honored or feared. 

Lo, our concert was brilliant, the club sang so well 

The audience seemed all entranced by the spell ! 

All ye wild winds of heaven were awed by the power 

Our Mosenthal showed, for he dreamed of the hour 

Of music’s supremacy, harmony rolled 

As though his baton mystic grandeur controlled. 

Ve winds then in council determined to meet, 

The cavern of AZolus formed your retreat ; 

Ye longed to learn harmony, discord ye knew, 

The North Wind and Zephyr were now brothers true ; 

When ye spread your wild wings with a rush and a roar, 

The Lipari isles echoed round from each shore. 

‘* Hail, brethren!’ the North Wind then breathed in 
the hall, 

*« My bass is majestic, your anthem appalls ; 

If kind Brother Zephyr's sweet music would rise, 


_ Our discords compel him to shrink from the skies.’ 


King olus smiled as he heard the complaint, 

And said: **When a youth would with mastery paint, 

He honors Apollo ; bring Mosenthal here, 

And pray him instruct you, his genius is clear. 

Then fly, gentle Zephyr, and waft him to me 

Across the Atlantic and this azure sea!”’ 

olian harps murmured melody round 

While far Zephyr flew, and the leader was found. 

A wondrous baton then King Alolus formed, 

That awed the North Wind if he threatening stormed. 

Our Mosenthal soared on the wings of the breeze, 

That wafted him gently across the blue seas ; 

Then Aolus met him and honored his might, 

And gave him the winds for true subjects that night ; 

The magic baton should his bidding obey, 

If he would command till the winds learned the way. 

The storm's mighty anthem they sang with delight, 

While thunder and lightning adorned the grand rite; 

The chords were sublime and in majesty pealed, 

And fugue upon fugue mystic glory revealed ; 

They seemed mighty rulers, and, wild with the theme, 

All crowned the maestro as though in a dream. 

As when great Aineas by tempest was tried, 

And many a vessel was lost in the tide, 

The Mediterranean rose with the sound, 

The mountain of £olus echoed it round, 

Till the stars sang the music that rolled through the 
night, 

Where the moon sat enthroned in the firmament’s light. 

A hero was soon by the harmony fired, 

And musical rapture his being inspired. 

Lo, a prince dreamed of chorals and music divine, 

While the stars and the winds wafted song o’er the 
brine ; 

He dreamed of a temple to harmony dear, 

For music seemed borne from each heavenly sphere! 

Zephyr sang of the woods and the buds in their bloom, 

When Spring and sweet music had banished all gloom. 

The North Wind responded and sang of the storm 

And how the skies trembled before his dread form ; 

Then Zephyr sang: ** Lo, a grand temple shall rise, 

Where song shall resound 'neath the list’ning skies!" 

He flew where our Clark in his slumber reposed, 

And breathed in his ear ere his eyelids unclosed : 

‘* Hail, Alfred ! decree that a palace appear, 

The Mendelssohn's temple, thy purpose is clear ; 

Let Robertson rear it and honor his name, 

Aladdin the architect, worthy of fame ; 

While journeyings long shall perfect his design, 

King olus then shall a magic entwine ; 

The wondrous baton he to Mosenthal gave 

Shall render each wind a true musical slave.’’ 

Our hero awoke and determined to build, 

Aladdin he summoned, our architect skilled, 

And bade him repair to the ends of the world 

And view every wonder Art’s glory unfurled ; 

The winds might restore the invisible scene 

Where Sheddad created his palace, I ween, 

To Aden Aladdin the architect flew, 

The palace invisible gleamed on his view, 

Where halls of enchantment in beauty arose, 

The winds drove away all mysterious foes ; 

Thy City of Brass, O Arabian Nights, 

He saw as he journeyed in wonderful flights ! 

But now to far India bravely he hied, 

Where the Taj Mahal soared by the Jumna’s fair tide. 

The beautiful building enchanted his gaze 

And seemed to deserve e’en celestial praise ; 

The winds sang in chorus within the grand dome 

And glorious chords rolled afar o’er the foam. 





The wonderful‘mosques the Moguls reared with power 


Delighted his gaze in this mystical hour. 

But soon the winds bore him to classical lands 

Where ruins of Greece towered high o’er the sands. 

Upon the Acropolis, hailed in his flight, 

He honored proud columns and temples aright : 

‘Our palace.” he murmured, ‘‘must rise like to 
these.’’ 

‘‘And shall,”’ gently whispered the wave and the 
breeze, : 

‘Call the dwarfs of Morocco to raise the grand walls, 

For metals they mine where the Atlas appalls, 

They honor thee, promise their secrets to tell, 

And build for Aladdin all swiftly and well.” 

To Norway Aladdin then flew to behold 

The bright midnight sun, like an orb of pure gold. 

The dwarfs reared a palace on ice as he taught, 

It glowed with electrical light while they wrought. 

Then ruddy auroras adorned the dark night 

And soared to the zenith all glowing with light. 

Till the famed midnight sun rose to gladden the gaze 

And Spring seemed to rise from the earth with his blaze. 

With reindeer Aladdin drove fast in a sledge 

To hail the North Cape and the famed rocky ledge. 

The winds all appeared as he gazed on the scene, 

And praised the ice palace of glittering sheen. 

They sang: ‘It is grand, let thy temple appear 

Adorned with a splendor its founder may cheer. 

Twin pillars, like those of King Solomon’s shrine, 

The dwarfs shall prepare to be borne o’er the brine.’’ 

Thus murmured the winds as they blew round the 
scene 

So dear to the North Wind of terrible mien ; 

«King Olaf,’’ all sang, ‘* was a Christian king, 

Norwegians his prowess in arms ever sing, 

He honored this land where the winds love to dwell, 

We fight with the Northern Lights Olaf loved well. 

Let Mosenthal come and compose for the shrine 

Aladdin prepares for his music divine!” 

The ice palace rang as our leader appeared ; 

He brought a cantata to fame now endeared, 

The Northern Lights honored the score with their 
name, 

The winds sang it grandly, its measures proclaim 

How music and light for the mastery vie 

When fiery lances adorn the red sky ; 

Then spirits of all the composers appear, 

And crown every hero who honors our sphere ; 

Then grand Thanatopsis is hailed as sublime ; 

While harmonies roll through the portals of Time.— 

Aladdin invoked all the winds to arise 

And waft him afar to our proud Western skies ; 

The swift yacht Oneida appeared on the scene 

To bear the twin columns with nautical mien; 

Gallant Benedict wafted the dwarfs to our land 

To rear the fine temple our world shall call grand. 

The palace arose in the depths of the night, 

Like Norway’s ice palace it dawned on the sight ; 

Aladdin took Mosenthal’s wand, as he waved 

The magic baton every singer enslaved ; 

The temple appeared with a glorious form, 

And long shall defy every tumult and storm. 

Count Bourne then proclaimed it a wonder in truth. 

Where harmony’s power should dazzle the youth. 

The winds reared the hall, which they honored with 
sound, 

And sang as they triumphed the palace around ; 

Till Mosenthal said: ‘*Lo, a symphony soon 

I fain would compose by the light of the moon, 

And Alfred the Great is the name it shall bear 

To honor our prince with true harmonies rare ! 

The Mendelssohn Club is the light of our eyes, 

And here shall new wonders of music arise." 

Come, Music, entrancing all hearts with delight, 

The world is enraptured and honors thy might ; 

Euterpe, descend from thy far distant sphere 

And bless all the mortals who honor thee here ; 

Ye Muses, appear in your glory divine, 

And charm, with Apollo, our beautiful shrine; 

Here harmony’s waves shall prevail on life’s shore, 


And melody’s voices resound evermore ! 
JoHN Warp. 
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Proper Rhythm Interpretation. 


N reading a composition new to us we ought, 
among other observances, to carefully analyze its 
rhythm. The proper rhythm will help to lead to the right 
expression and impart character to the piece. Time indi- 
cations as given on the note paper are a mere arithmetical 
order of the notes, showing that each measure i= to contain 
so much value—no more, no less. But time measure, in it- 
self a dead letter, enters into audible existence and is 
brought home to the perception of the mind through the 
sense of hearing by rhythm or accent. There is no reason 
why, with a cultivated ear, after closely listening a while to 
an intelligent rendition of a piece, we should not be able to 
decide the time measure that it is written in. 

It is important to distinguish well between the mere met- 
rical rhythm of a composition peculiar to each kind of 
metre with its sub-accentuation of groups or figures and 
what I call the ‘‘fancy rhythms’’ for phrasing and ex- 
pression. 

It is true the former, the metrical or ‘* grammatical ’’ 
accent, ought to underly as the basis throughout, to be al- 
ways kept in remembrance, and after deviations and vaga- 
ries to be always restored, as is the main key or harmony 
and tempo of the composition, in order to impart uniform- 
ity to the piece as a rounded artistic whole ; but the latter, 
the fancy rhythm, is far more important for intelligent, 
fine felt interpretation, and calls for our best efforts and 
faculties. 

There are conventional dance rhythms, the most com- 
mon: 

Gavotte, bourée and march, 4-4, accent on each quarter 
note ; menuet, polonaise, 3-4, accent on each quarter note ; 
mazurka, 3-4, accent on each, the first decidedly the strong- 
est ; polka, 4-8, accent on the first and third eighth notes ; 
galop, 4-8, accent on the first only; tarantelle 6-8, accent on 
the first and fourth ; laendler (schleifer), 3-8, accent on the 
first only. The ‘‘waltzer’’ (valse) has developed out of the 
older German dance rhythm, the * laendler,’”’ and acquired 
a more refined and cultivated form; moreover, for conven- 
ience and practical reasons valses are usually written in 3-4 
measure, but the accent has remained the same as in the 
laendler, on the first beat. 

If now these conventional dance rhythms are established 
facts how careful ought we to be to avoid their accents in 
the interpretation of more serious, forms of composition, 
unless to mark them is the very thing wanted for a certain 
effect, occurring unexpectedly amid other rhythm, like the 
valse movement in Schubert's presto of the fantasy, op. 
15, and in J. Kwast’s Impromptu, op. 7. There is a ten- 
dency among some of our contemporary piano composers 
toward great freedom in rhythm and evading not only 
dance rhythms, but other.commonplace rhythms, and this 
by all kinds of means and contrivances (notably Brahms, 
Jensen, Kwast, Paderewski and others). I heard once ata 
school the first part of Chopin’s concerto in E minor, op. 11, 
performed on two pianos. This had been drilled first with 
the ‘‘ tick-tack’’ of the metronome and then ‘‘ ensemble ’’ to 
the thumping of an inverted broomstick in the hands of 
the fair lady teacher; valse accent on the first beat so regu- 
lar and even that it would have served for dancing in a 
‘*german.’’ Now, apart from rubato tempo and a great 
variety of fancy rhythms in this piece, a metrical accent 
on each count rather might pervade this part—at least 
wherever it partakes more of the character of the stately 
polonaise, for a polonaise, interwoven with much romance, 
it seems to resemble. 

I believe that the great principle of all rhythm in music 
is fone quality, inseparable from and depending on /one guan- 
tity. Asa rule all measures in halves and quarters, whether 
in two or three metre, simple or compound, have an accent 
on each beat, the strongest on the first, but not as strongly 
marked as it is usually done. 

There seems to me no doubt that the quantity of tone 
also conditions its quality, that each value has its own 
quality ; of course neither quantity nor quality is abso- 
lute, but relative to tempo and shading, and subject to 
many other modifications and considerations. Do you 
suppose the choice of a metre—the writing in quarters and 
eighths instead of eighths and sixteenth notes—to be mere 
whim and caprice or unconscious haphazard work on the 
part of the composer? No; for rhythm’s and tone quali- 
ty’s sake good composers choose with purpose and intent 
and after due deliberation just such metre and no other, 
and within it just such values and no others ; their reasons 
may also be, but not necessarily so, practical ones, such as 
that white half notes grouped among black quarter notes 
and eighths are more conspicuous and therefore more like- 
ly to be held. The etude (VII. Tausig’s edition) No. 9 in 
Peters’ edition in ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” by Clementi, 
is written in 3-2 metre, tempo vivace, with groups of six- 
teenths ; if he had expressed the same in 3-4 metre these 
groups would have been in thirty-seconds, with a tone 
quality and “‘leggiero” ripple not desirable. Think why 
Weber’s momento capriccioso, Chopin’s ballade in G minor, 
Rubinstein’s op. 23, Scharwenka’s op. 27 are written in 6-4 
time and not in 6-8. When we find a “ presto’ and ** molto 
vivace,”’ by Mendelssohn, in 3-4 metre we might ask, ‘‘ Why 
not in the compound 6.8, which is more suitable to fast 





movement?’’ Because he distinctly wanted to convey his 
meaning in quarter qualities of tone and three accents for 
main rhythm, while 6-8 would have contained eighths 
qualities and only two accents. And when we find an 
andante in 6-8 metre and nut in 34 it is distinctly for the 
same reason of rhythm and tone quality, and in order to 
modify the tempo somewhat and relieve the composition 
of its seriousness and heaviness. For intensity of tone 
Chopin designedly writes his impromptu, op. 36, in common 
time measure with four quarters in the measure, while he 
could express the same ideas in 2-4 metre with foureighths 
in the measure. 

The largo tempo in Handel’s celebrated offertory is suf- 
ficient to insure for the values in its 3-4 metre the quality of 
half notes. Wagner's ‘‘ Pilgrim's Chorus ”’ (‘' Tannhauser ’’) 
could and would perhaps have been written in 3 2 metre 
instead of 3-4, were it not for dramatic and stage effect and 
the circumstance that it has to be s'epped to as well as 
sung. It is for the sake of tone quality that church music 
and hymns are usually written in 4¢ or 44 metres, moving 
in long values, avoiding the shorter ones; and so all music 
aiming at the grand and sublime. Rossini’s ‘*Cujus ani- 
mam" in the ‘*Stabat Mater’’ assumes more pathos 
through the 4-4 metre, and escapes the trivial tone which 
it would have had in 2-4 metre. But enough has been 
said. 

A common error is to think that 2 4, 3-4, 4 4 metres with 
triplets in eighths to each beat are essentially the same as 
6 8, 9-8, 12-8 metres ; the rhythms differ less than does the 
tone quality, because the eighths in those quarter metres 
are not full genuine eighths, only a trifle more than six- 
teenths, and partaking more of the sixteenth’s quality than 
that of the eighth; and thus a good accelerando can be 
produced in composition by a group of 2 8, then a group of 
3 8 (triplet), then a group of 4-16; or groups of 2 16, 3-16, 
432 In the above mentioned impromptu, op. 36, by 
Chopin, the eighths triplets become almost sixteenths, es- 
pecially after the key has changed again into F sharp ma- 
jor, where the right hand joins the left in triplet playing, 
increasing to the thirty-second ripple, which is kept up 
until once more resuming—just before the end—the first 
theme with its impressive, intense tone. 

We produce the quality of tones in piano playing by 
finger pressure and wrist action, with the occasional help 
of pedal; in singing by the breath; on the violin by the 
bow ; by wind in many other instruments. 

The piano contains but a dead mechanism, yet it will re- 
spond readily and we can create out of it beautiful tone 
quality by means of the live mechanism in our hands, 
through the agency of our mind and feeling. Wonderful 
and complex ind. ed is this quasi-organism of the piano ; 
but wonderful, too, is our anatomy, that of the motors, 
fingers, hands, wrists, arms! Technic is the conditio sine 
qua non; perfect independence of'these parts from each 
other and the ability at will or command to be active with 
some, while inactive or passive with others; great power 
and strength, endurance, combined with elasticity and 
lightness. This technic requires long, careful training, 
persevering, intelligent practice; it requires a natural 
growth and gradual, rational development; dumb con- 
trivances ought not to be applied to force or hasten it. 
High finger raising—so much needed for emphasis and 
accent, for melody and legato chord playing—hinders and 
is quite out of place in fast, rippling, run execution, scales 
and arpeggios, or any fast passage work. 

How often do pupils complain, ‘*1 cannot play a fast 
run!’’ Groups of short values, and especially runs, mean 
something as a whole, in their totality ; the short values 
have little quality, and must not be singled out by high 
finger action or special pressure, unless indeed for some 
distinct purpose. A good way of practicing scales is with 
both hands at the distance of one octave apart, playing 
four octaves up and down ; at first slowly, softly, evenly 
in touch and tone, slightly accenting the first tone of each 
four (thus ending exactly with an accent) and resting a while 
on the last or highest, and repeating this before descend- 
ing ; the fingers, well curved, ought to play on the cushion 
or fleshy tip of the fingers, not the nail, rising little, but 
evenly and entirely of their own effort without help from 
the hand or arm, with a quiet, passive and slightly ele- 
vated wrist, low elbows, arms moving freely and loosely 
in the shoulders, without swaying of the upper part of the 
body in the direction of the run. 

So much about metrical rhythm and tone quality ; little 
remains io be said about the composers’ fancy rhythms; 
they are very plainly indicated by the composers them- 
selves and especially in good editions of their works. 
Fancy rhythms are brought about by long values, into 
which sometimes appear several metrical accents con- 
tracted ; by lengthening notes either for half their value 
by means of the dot, or for any amount by means of the 
tie, furthermore by rests—generally so slovenly and care- 
lessly observed; by fermatas, by syncopated rhythm 
(and this by addition or contraction of values, with accent 
on the beats, or count or by division of the given values, 
with accent between the beats or counts); again, fancy 
rhythms are brought about by dislocating accents capri- 
ciously, placing the emphasis or accent mark almost any- 
where, as fancy prompts the composer; or by marks as 





these: sf. fz., swelling marks, which make the middle 
tone—the crest of the wave—the most emphatic; ritar- 
dando, rall., accel., and rubato affect the tempo, cresc. 
and dim., and other marks affect the shading; the com. 
poser can interfere somewhat with the conventional, metri- 
cal sub-accentuation of groups by means of uneven number 
of values, for instance triplets or three in one part grouped 
against two in another part or four against three, like in 
Chopin's Impromptu, op. 60, in the fantasy op. 49, and 
towards the end of his ballad opus 52; to sum up also to 
a certain extent by means of the staccato and legato 
marks. But no marks of all those mentioned are as useful 
to the composer or editor for this kind of rhythm, and are 
therefore more commonly applied than the slur marks; by 
means of these the composer can so effectually interfere 
with and materially alter the metrical, commonplace 
accent that the metre for a while becomes another than the 
one prescribed, as Schumann so frequentiy does. Aill 
these fancy rhythms ought to be made subject to close 
scrutiny and analysis, and be well balanced against 
the metrical accents; then the expression and phrasing 
cannot fail to be fine and correct, and the composer's ideas 
will stand out unequivocally clear and sharp. 

Compare our art of phrasing music with the art of elocu- 
tion in reciting poetry. In poetry, too, there is metre, the 
division into ‘feet,’ the quantity of syllables, the arsis, 
thesis, diveresis and ceesura, which bind poetical language 
into symmetrical form according to certain rules. But al. 
though this metre is underlying and never neglected, now 
comes the art of elocution and observes the construction, 
the punctuation, emphasizes, slights the unessential for the 
essential and by various contrivances and means tries to 
reveal the ideas of the poet. Ihave no doubt that the 
ancients, the Greeks and Romans, fine «sthetics as they 
were, did not recite their poetry as we do now—for in- 
stance, Homer's, Virgil's and Ovid's hexameters and 
Horace’s odes, &c.—in a sing-song manner, strictly accord. 
ing ‘o the metre; but I imagine that they too used the 
metre as the basis only, otherwise reciting rather in ac 
cordance with the meaning and expression freely and quite 
independently from the metre. It would sound very ab 
surd were the modern elocutionist to stumble along in a 
stilted manner, scanning the metre in your regular school 
fashion, marking conspicuously the length and shortness 
of syllables ; moreover declaiming uninterruptedly in the 
same strain with the same monotonous voice, unless, in- 
deed, that very effect of monotony was wanted and fitted 
to the text. 

In playing and singing the time measure, tempo, rhythms 
and phrasing all must conform to a certain image of the 
musical idea, which mirrors itself before the inner eye of 
the interpreter artist. He may touch it up, however, with 
his own individuality and subjective conception as long as 
these do not mar or conflict with those of the author's. 
To lay down definite «esthetic rules is a difficult task ; they 
are those same subtle, indefinable, exquisitely sensitive 
oscillations of the musical mind, as those which in plastic 
art—more or less realistically or ideally—mix the colors on 
the painter’s palette and guide his brush; which mold the 
sculptor’s clay and direct his chisel; which prompt the 
actor, the mime, the elocutionist, the orator. There is 
much freedom! But, alas, where much freedom there is 
much error! Beware of this! What would be beautiful- 
the line is finely drawn—by the slightest exaggeration may 
easily turn into caricature, verging toward the ridiculous, 
Nor should the artist permit himself to be swayed like a 
reed in the wind by every mood which takes him, least of 
all to play or sing at random, following the spur of the mo- 
ment, without a preconceived plan, an inner sketch, a 
‘* model ideal’’ before him! Mind, intellect, emotion and 
sentiment co-operate co-ordinately, not subordinately ; they 
are wedded rather, the former the masculine element, the 
latter the feminine ; a beautiful union! 

Advice in conclusion : The composers know how to write, 


let us learn how to read ! Dr. Henry Hunert Haas. 


Zielinski at the M. T. N. A.—J. de Zielinski, the well 
known pianist, of Buffalo, is booked for a piano recital of 
modern French and Russian composers on July 6, before 
the National Association of Music Teachers at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Consolidated.—The Manuscript Society and the Ameri 
can Composers’ Choral Union have consolidated. Emilio 
Agramonte will conduct all the choral works at concerts 
given by the new society. A suitable name will be given 
it at an early date. 

Mr. Andrews’ Anthem.—Mr. Addison F. Andrews has 
had accepted by Ditson & Co. a church anthem, * For, be 
hold, I create new heavens,”’ for tenor solo, quartet (unac- 
companied) and chorus. Mr. Andrews will spend the sum- 
mer in the White Mountains. 

Exit “Robin Hood.”—It seemsa pity that *‘ Robin Hood” 
at the Garden Theatre should be withdrawn at the very 
acme of its popularity. Never has an American operetta 
received such well deserved success. Not only the *' Bos 
tonians’’ but Mr, De Koven must spend their time clipping 
coupons as the result of the nightly raid on the box office. 
Mr. De Koven does not leave the city this summer, as he is 
busy finishing the ‘*The Fencing Master,’’ which will be 
produced next fall by Manager Hill, with Marie Tempest in 
the cast. He is also at work on another opera, conse- 
quently leisure he knows not. 
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Philadelphia Correspondence. 
Puapaceuta, June 17, 1892. 
sé ‘AMICO FRITZ,” the favorable impression of 
i. which deepens on each rehearing, is drawing excellent audi- 
ences to the Grand Opera, where it has had three performances this week, 
Tuesday evening “* Trovatore”’ was given in good style, and on Thurs- 
"had its first performance of the season, with Mrs Koert 


day * Carmen 

Kronold as" Carmen,”’ Marie Van Cauteren as “* Michaela,’’ Payne Clarke 
as’ Don José,” and of course Del Puente was as dashing as of yore as 
* Escamillo.”’ 


At the matinée Saturday * Rigoletto" is announced and on Saturday 
evening Donizetti's’ Fille du Regiment" will be heard for the first time 
Next week's bills announce no less than seven operas. 
* Cavalleria Rusticana,” “ Don Giovanni,” “Un Ballo en Maschera,”’ 
“L'Amico Fritz." La Fille du Regiment,” Carmen" and “* Trova- 
tore" will afford no lack of variety. Preparations are being made to 
give Cavalleria Rusticara” and “ L'Amico Fritz’' on the same even- 
ing. This is an excellent idea, as it will furnish an interesting oppor- 
tunity for comparison between the two works. 

For the lovers of the lighter works the Opera Bouffe Company, at the 
Park Theatre, furnishes excellent renditions from a frequently varied 
répertoire. An elaborate production of the ‘Grand Duchess” will be 
given next week, with Fay Templeton and a good cast. 

The weather rather hot for musical enjoyment. A. H. 

—_ oe 


Rochester Musical “ Festival.” 
W HAT constitutes a ‘‘ musical festival? ”’ 


The question was touched upon in a recent number of Tue 
Musicat Courier, and a full exposition of the subject would be of value 
to those who have no definite idea, and apparently to some who think they 


in three seasons 


have 
Under the above title a series of three very enjoyable concerts were 


given June 2 and 8 at the Lyceum Theatre, the festival character of 
which may be judged from the programs which foliow: 
FIRST CONCERT, 
.. Weber 
.. Beethoven 


Jubel overture 
* Fidelio" aria," F lorentan " ee 
Mr. Andreas Dippel. 


* Foresters, Sound the Cheerful Horn’ .. Bishop 
A Dashor’s Lattabe coe ccs #00 copeccrs Wiske 
Melourgia Society. 

Erzaeriung von * Lohengrin” .. Wagner 
Andreas Dippel 
Introduction and allegro for piano and orchestra .. Godard 
Mr, Constantin Sternberg. 

Ware h and chorus from “ Tannhauser" - . Wagner 
* Ave Maria,” ladies’ chorus, with baritone sole. . Gelbke 


Constantin Sternberg, piano; Mr. C, E, Van Laer, 


organ, 


Solis: Emil Fischer 


Sarastro's aria {rom “ The Magic Flute" . Mozart 
Emi! Fischer. 
Volkslied, * Nun leb wohl, du kleine Gasse "’ . Silcher 
United German Singing Societies. 
Adrianos’ aria from * Rienzi" ......... .. Wagner 
Mrs. Ritter- Goetse. 
Grand polonaise for orchestra..... .......+. . Liszt 
ovds bee ig. und 


CGermananenzug 
Mre, Ritter-Goetze and Emil Fischer. 
orchestra, 

As the curtain rose on the pretty stage picture presented by the 200 
singers in evening costume with the orchestra in front, it was remarked 
that no attempt had been made to close up the gap made by the immense 
space over the stage. The stage of the Lyceum is as large and high as 
the body of the theatre, and it is very difficult for any sound to make itself 
heard from the back of the stage, because the noise inevitably goes up into 
the flies. This of course discounted any chorus work from the first. 

The “ Jubel Overture" by Weber, as given by Seidl's orchestra, was 
not excelled by anything they did, and was an ideal opening selection, 
putting the audience in a most enthusiastic mood, 

Mr. Dippel established himself as a great favorite from the start and his 
He declined encores, however, on 


Solis Grand ‘male chores aod 


two selections were warmly received. 
both 

Melourgia never sang better, and the remark by a prominent member of 
the orchestra that its singing was ‘as artistic and expressive as any male 
chorus work he had ever heard" was possibly justified. Surprise was 
expressed at its having but one number on the program, butas Melourgia 
is busy preparing for its appearance at Syracuse at the New York Teach- 
ers’ Convention it is more surpris'ng that they appeared at all. 

Mr, Fischer's rendering of Sarastro’s aria from Mozart's “ Magic 
Fiute'’ was much superior to that of Mr. Novarra at the Patti concert. 
in view of his breakdown the next night it was unfortunate that he did 
not respond to the most enthusiastic encore awarded ‘him. He was re- 
called tive times. 

The Listt polonaise, the superb performance of which resulted in five re- 
calls for the famous conductor and finally an encore, the fire scene from 
“ Die Walktire"' and Professor Lund's ** Germanenzug,"’ conducted by the 
composer, were a fitting climax of a very enjoyable entertainment, 


SECOND CONCERT, 


Prelude, * Lohengrin" ‘Seamel Wagner 
Aria, * Samson and Delila" .. Saint-Satns 
Mrs. Ritter- Goetze. 

Second Hungarian rhapsody bekds Woodecdchcvstdareweedue Liszt 
Concerto for contra bass, with orchestra.........0 6.6.6.6 ..6 cc eeee Liska 
Gustav Laska. 

. Gillet 


“ Ente’ acte Gavot"’... | 
* Lion du Bal wey. ee oe 


Walther's Aria, “ Am Stillen Herd," from ** Die Meistersinger ' 
Andreas Dippel. 


For string orchestra.. : 
'..Wagner 


Intermezzo from * Cavalleria Rusticana’’..... .. Mascagni 
“ Dream After the Ball" . Czibulka 
Three songs: 
* Dew is Sparkling gh REE sr EAMES eee, Rubinstein 
* Longing’ he 
* Die Drossel Sprach 5 zum Fink"... .... .. DD’ Albert 
Mrs, Ritter- Geekee. 
Overture, * Tannhiluser"’...... .. Wagner 
Spanish Dances: 
* Toreadore"’ apoens sd > Veoesunh cc cunh beiniveontm enon Rubinstein 
ee Se ie wah civene4svwsyenqussh: sheecd seauane Saint-Saéns 
RORERRIDED ce nk: t0b sd ede 6veee: 0 qrcseee coves 'svevieababe Moszkowski 


The matinée program presented an unusually attractive list of favorites 
particularly in theerchestral numbers, Thesecond Hungarian Rhapsody, 
of Liszt, was magnificently rendered. In fact a notable part of the 
orchestra's work in the three concerts was the Liszt numbers. 

Mrs. Ritter-Goetze is a wonderful singer. Her style is nearly perfect 
aad her voice under wonderful control and particularly pleasing among 





the higher notes. All her numbers were well received, perhaps the most 
enthusiasm being excited over her three selections from Rubinstein and 
a’ Albert, 

Just why the management got Mr. Laska from Germany to play the 
contra bass can hardly be guessed, The instrument at its best is not 
adapted for solo work and does not deserve a place on such a program, 
and there are undoubtedly ten equally good players to be found in this 
country. He 1s undoubted; a fine executant, but there was no music in 
more than one of hisselections, Some people admire musical gymnastics, 
however, and considerable applause rewarded his gyrations. 

No language can do justice to the witchery of the string orchestra 
selections by Gillet— both being familiar, added to the charm of their ex- 
quisite rendition, The three Spanish dances were almost equally well 


rendered. 
THIRD CONCERT. 
Crevense, * Leama ss co vesccsesdvesces specs inccey éodts Beethoven 
Nachtlied (arranged by W. Pabst) . sptadoatabved Mendelssohn 
Bantlbas «ic dsc icin sc dbidcedtlegs dc aie: ebbe boos thst divaves Meyer- Oldersieben 
Maennerchor-Liedertafel Society. 
. Bach-Gounod 


Matieation, Guetee BAAD. x50 00.06b6svecs caveveethnacenecees 


Caprtesle.. csccosscceas | 
Perpetuum Mobile,.... (COMUFA DASS...... cee eeeeeeee serevenceresioge Laska 


Gustav Laska 
* Les Preludes,” symphonie poem.... ......+..-006 sevseneees vevees Liszt 
* Land sighting," male chorus, with baritone solo. Grieg 
Emil Fischer. 
Prize song from “ Die Meistersinger”’............+2+.s0e00ee Wagner 
Andreas Dippel. 
Boring CaMtaey.. 6 ioe. cine e's eWES4 Re Tbs sdcinc dees d sies ope dvsauee sojudbee Gade 
ONG scopic s eesdiatne sd ondessge Sia peregdbesehe Grand chorus and orchestra 


Piano part, Mr. Sternberg. 


This program, as originally made up, included Vierling’s ‘* Dancing 
Song,’ Rezia's aria from “*Obercn,” by Weber, and Wagner's prelude 
and "* Isolde’s Death,’’ but owing to Mrs. Mielke’s absence they had to be 
omitted. Mr. Fischer was announced to sing Schubert's ** Wanderer" in 
place of one of them, but after singing a few bars suddenly left the 
stage, his voice being in bad shape; leaving but seven of the ten original 
numbers, 

In the orchestra work the Liszt selection was most beautifully rendered, 
and the audience was delighted after four recalls to see Seidl take up his 
baton for an encore selection, “ Siegfried'’s Death,” from *‘* Gotter- 
diimmerung,"’ was about the finest selection of all given by the orchestra, 
and was rapturously applauded. 

Inthe * Prize Song” from the * Me stersinger" Dippel did his best 
work of the three concerts. He rewarded the evident appreciation of the 
audience by a beautiful performance of Becker's familiar “ Springtide.”’ 
It is safe to say the song was never better sung in Rochester. 

Grieg's magnificent male chorus “ Land Sighting’ was grandly sung, 
the orchestra and the voices being held together and supplementing each 
other perfectly. 

Leaving out of considera ion the disappointments which sickness caused 
and the necessarily ineffective work of the large chorus, the concerts were 
an artistic success, and there is litle doubt that should Mr, Seidl come 
again under hisown or any competent management the result would bea 
profit instead of the large loss which has resulted from this effort. 

Some years ago Rochester was the home of John Lund. His success is 
wellknown. He could not stay long, however. The same amount of 
energy and work was worth more to him in Buffalo than in Rochester, 
and there he went, leaving musical interests in this city still in Egyptian 
darkness, looking for another Moses to lead them out. Directors there 
are in abundance, all with singular unanimity deprecating the effect of 
pe'ty jealousics, which have so far prevented a successful step forward, 
not one apparently appreciating that he was doing his best to keep it up. 

When, after eight years of success, the Mendelssohn Society quietly 
died on his hands, the fault was not laid at Professor Pabst's door, and, 
therefore, when a “great musical festival’’ was talked up, “all the peo- 
ple cried, Amen!"' Thirty prominent business men subscril td a guaran- 
tee fund, and everyone seemed willing to helphim, With everything in 
its favor, the so-called “festival '’ was a financial disaster, and will 
scarcely be attempted again. 

As might be expected from the management, although the German 
element was not represented among the subscribers, what the * Herald"’ 
aptly demonstrated ‘the Teutonic trend of the text of the other songs ” 
was only broken by the double number sung by Melourgia the first night 
Not that German music 1s not good, but creditable choruses have been writ- 
ten and composed by Americans and Englishmen, and decent translations 
have even been made of Wagnerian selos, 

Nothing but the $5and $2 course and single tickets were advertised until 
the day before the first concert. This kept away from 1,000 or 1,500 per- 
sons who were very anxious to hear at least one concert. 

What in the business dealings of the subscribers would have been called 
dishonesty was exhibited in advertising Antonia Mielke until the last day, 
when it was known for some time that she would not appear. The man- 
agement gave sickness as the excuse. Cincinnati papers of June 3 gave a 
criticism of her singing there the night before. The feeling of resentment 
was not mollified by Fischer's unexpected fiasco the last night. 

The discourteous treatment of some of the singing societies by the 
management was as unprecedented as unnecessary. 

Wastefully extravagant in some expenditures, they were absurdly 
pars‘monious in others. After donating hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
advertisirg to the scheme, the papers, at the last moment, had to go and 
ask for seats, which were, fortunately, abundant, 

A scheme like this needs sound financial backing, and that, coupled 
with shrewd b ma » will d even in Rochester. 
Hardly a prominent musical event this season has failed to bring in good 
returns. 

Atthe Pattiand Paderewski concerts, although they came within a 
week of each other, the halls were packed, Melourgia always sings to 
crowded houses. Damrosch and Gilmore both drew well, and the 
Thomas orchestra played to the capacity of the Lyceum Theatre. 

What a pity, then, that an affair of such moment to the musical interests 
of Rochester should fail through poor management, when even moderate 
success means an annual festival and failure makes financial backing al- 
most impossible to get. 

A large audience greeted the Henschels on their introduction to Roch- 
ester. It expected much and was not disappointed. The enter 
was delightful in every particular. A more charming singer than Mrs, 
Henschel could scarce be found, while the fire and vigor imparted to 
“ The Grenadiers’ of Schumann by Mr. Henschel being only comparable 
to Anton Schott's rendering of that well-known selection six years ago, 
and infinitely superior to Whitney's two weeks previous, The ‘ Erl- 
king '’ was another favorite with the audience, 

The fifth anniversary concert of the Mandolin Orchestra, the 23d ult., 
was a great success, not a vacant seat being left in the immense Lyceum 
auditorium, The program was doubled by encores. 

The concert was repeated a few days later at Music Hall for the benefit 
of city charities before a large audience, 

The Rochester Opera Club achieved success in an undertaking which 
might well dismay any such an organization—the production of a new 
opera. '* Carita,’ a complete opera in three acts, was written by J. M. 
Augh and composed by Frank N, Mandeville, both members of the club, 
and is worthy of production by any professional company, The entire 











scenery was painted by local artists and all costumes were made expressly 
for this production. Three performances were to be given, and it was 
found that over 800 persons must pay for seats at each performance in 
order to pay expenses. In view of these facts the club now feels quite 
well satisfied over nearly $250 surplus, which remains after paying all 
bills. 

Prof. Herve D. Wilkins had charge of a chorus of 150 voices at the un- 
veiling and dedication of the soldiers’ monument on Memorial Day. 
They sang *' E’er fadeless be their glory,’ by Mendelssohn ; Bichberg’s 
“ National Hymn,” and ** Columbia's Flag,” by Geo. G. Street. 

Breve. 


toe 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Music. 
June 12, 1892. 
ITH a bound have we of Kansas jumped from 
winter into hot summer weather, and with the thermometer 
ranging in the (0's we sigh for the breezes of old Neptune, and from now 
until the summer fades the musical season will be over. During the 
month of May we were much blessed. Among the concerts of most note 
was the one given by Mr. George W. Morgan, the organist ; his daughter, 
Miss Maude and their company--Miss Nannie Hands, Miss Gertude 
Nofsinger, the Schubert Ladies Quartet, and the tenor, S. Kronberg. 
The Morgans are on their way to the Pacific Coast and will return in June 
to Kansas City; where Miss Morgan will give several lectures upon the 
harp, assisted by four young harpists who will illustrate the lecture with 
harp numbers. You in New York can scarcely realize what a treat this 
will be for us. Kansas City and Leavenworth being only one hour distant 
by three railroad connections, the musical feasts there are always shared 
with us. 

The concert was well attended, although a very severe storm which 
was in progress during the time of the concert deterred many from 
going, but we are hoping that they wi | return to us again this month. 

The t hilharmonic Society of this city, under the leadership of Pedro C. 
Meyrelles, essayed to give a series of Sunday afternoon concerts, a new 
departure for the native born Americans here, Their first and only one, 
given in May, was not successful in point of numbers, but most enthusi- 
astically appreciated musically. 

Mrs Grace A. Shelton was prima donna soprano, She was down for 
two numbers, but the audience succeeded in making her sing five times. 
She has since removed to Chicago, where she will be the soprano of the 
Whitney-Mockridge Company. 

The orchestra is evenly balanced, and under Mr. Meyrelles' leadership 
does most excellent work. The gem of the orchestral program was the 
‘* Intermezzo Sinfonico,” from ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana, Mr. Meyrelles is 
the leader of the Soldiers’ Home Band, which gives beautiful Sunday 
afternoon concerts there in the pavilion built in Lake Jeanette, where the 
sweet strains of music float dreamily over the water to the thousands of 
listeners seated in their carriages, to the old veterans lounging upon the 
grassy shore of the lake and the lovers strolling and loitering among the 
beautiful trees ; a more beautiful spot than this is not found west of the 
Missouri This band will, by the permission of Governor Smith, give 
weekly concerts in the court house grounds to civilians during the sum- 
mer, a most artistic stand having been just completed for that purpose. 
The personnel of the band is superior to the former ones and fine concerts 
are expected, 

Organist T. Slade Oliver and his charming wife, of Cameron, Mo., 
gave an organ and vocal recital at Chickering Hall May 23. 

Speaking of Chickering Hall reminds me that Carl Hoffman, of this 
city, has been offered the management of Chickering Hall in your city. 
But he can't think of going, for we can’t spare him. 

The many friends of Mr. John M. Richards, agent for the Newby & 
Evans pianos, gave him a very cordial welcome last month, He is a great 
favorite in the trade and does a good business for the firm he represents. 

A former resident of Leavenworth remarked on the street the other day 
“Vou have right here one of the finest things of its kind in the whole 
country. That is your Art League.’’ And we bowed our thanks and 
pointed to our Art School, the child of the league, and to our art paper. 

Our Art School, under the inspiration and instruction of Prof. Will 
Weber, gave an exhibit of the work of the pupils during the last year the 
Sist ult. The walls of the Art League room were filled with sketches with 
pencil or crayons, charcoal drawings from casts from life and from the 
nude. There were sketches in pastel, oil, water colors, modeling from 
casis—everything showing the growth of the pupil from his first entrance 
into the school until now. Mr. Weber was very proud of the work and 
said he had never, even in Berlin, seen better work done by pupils or a 
better exhibit of school work ; so that the ladies of the Art League, to 
whom the city is indebted for this school, feel like congratulating them- 
selves that the good work goes on so well. 

There have been about fifty pupils connected with the school this year. 
Mr. Weber is most enthusiastic in his work, and will associate with him 
Mr. Diiring, of the Art Academy at Berlin, who has just arrived in 
America, a very fine artist, etcher and animal painter; also Mr. G. V. 
Millet, of Kansas City, who is a celebrated portrait painter and artist. 
These gentlemen will form an ensemble hard to beat in the Missouri Val- 
ley, and with the compressed air and Mr Earle we feel the future of 
Leavenworth for a feast of good things looks bright. E. R. Jones. 








The Romance of a Melody. 
E was very old. In fact nobody knew his 
age, and he never told it. He had thin, white whis- 
kers, which were always scrupulously combed and 
trimmed. His shiny bald head had a polish like a new 
billiard ball. He wore a long, threadbare frock coat, but- 
toned tightly about his tall, spare figure, which was bent 
with constant stooping over his beloved instrument. His 
face, seamed and wrinkled as it was, bore traces of refine- 
ment, and would have looked eloquent at times had it not 
been for the dull, vacant expression of his sightless eyes. 
For the oid ’cellist was totally blind. 

Everybody liked the old gentleman. His quaint, foreign 
manner endeared him to all. Even the landlady of the 
more or less dismal and musty boarding house in which we 
lived was good to him, which was a wonder in itself, for 
the old man, I fear, was constantly in arrears with his bills. 
He had a few pupils and earned a little money—about 
enough to keep him alive the year round, though there 
were whole months when I know positively that he did not 
earn a penny. 

He played for ussometimes. We used to sit in his dingy 
room and listen to him by the hour together. He would 
bend over his instrument, which was nearly black with 
age—it was his one valuable possession, being worth, I 
believe, a very large sum—and charm from it melody so 
rich, so exquisite, that we could only listen breathlessly, 
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and then steal away with a choking in the throat and a 
feeling of added reverence for the old man who, quite 
alone in the world, continued to live only for the one 
thing alone that he worshipped—music. 

But there was one air that he used to play when quite 
alone, with his door locked. Once I asked him what it 
was, but his face immediately assumed such a cold, stern 
expression that I never repeated the query. ‘It is a song 
I wrote years ago,’’ he said simply, and no one ever had 
the courage to ask him about it again. 

But that air! How wondrously sweet it was! You know 
that sort of music that the ’cello makes under the touch of 
the master? There is moonlight in it—tears, sighs, pathos 
in all its phases—all linked together in the spell of the 
melody that comes quivering from the sensitive strings. 
That one air that he played could never have sounded the 
same on any other instrument. It was a simple song, the 
tender minor strain of which went straight to the heart. 
He always played this song just before he put out his 
light and dragged his tired old limbs into his narrow bed, 
and we outside used to sit on the stairs and listen devout- 
ly, separating without so much as a whisper when it was 
over. 

Somehow this melody made a strange impression on me. 
It rang in my head all day, and as I hummed or softly 
whistled it to myself I could see the poor, bent old man, so 
splendidly proud in the gripe of his relentless poverty, 
bending down over his cherished idol and tenderly draw- 
ing the bow over the strings. 

a . . ae . . . 


The town was stirred up over the advent of a singer—a 
woman whose voice had made her famous the world ever ; 
so famous, in fact, that both the artistic and fashionable 
worlds generously overlooked the irregularities of her life. 
She had commenced her career as a song and dance girl in 
the variety halls, it was said, but what did that matter 
now? In the last few years she had sung before queens 
and emperors and enslaved them as readily as she enslaved 
the common herd. 

In my profession of a humble scribbler for the press I had 
made the acquaintance of this dazzling creature several 
years before in another town, and had not been a little 
amused both by the extreme crudeness of her manners and 
speech when oft the stage, and by her evident anxiety to be 
gracious to me for the sake of the articles I wrote about 
her, and which the editors of the Sunday papers accepted 
from me now and then at the rate of 25s. per column. 

It made me smile in those days to see myself petted and 
given the preference over very rich and silly young men, 
who could not understand why their goddess should pay so 
much attention to a poor devil who scribbled for the news- 
papers, and, of course, I never enlightened them. 

I called on the fair songstress on her arrival in town, in 
search of material for 25s. worth of manuscript, and found 
her more than usually gracious. She was a little more in- 
clined to embonpoint than when I last saw her, but her 
face still possessed the great beauty that I had worshipped 
so devoutly in my early days. My eyes were a trifle better 
educated now, however, and I noticed that it was but a 
fierce, animal sort of beauty, after all, but—pshaw! For 
the present she was kind enough to invite me to supper 
with a few chosen friends after the first night’s perfor- 
mance, 

When the night came I found myself, as oft before, in 
the possession of two tickets, and without a companion to 
share my pleasure. At dinner I was pondering on whether 
to invite the pretty typewriter girl who sat opposite to me 
at the table, or the elderly and austere landlady herself, 
knowing that I could establish myself in the affections of 
either for all time by so doing, when, like a flash, the 
thought occurred to me to invite the old blind ’cellist. 

I sought him in his room after dinner. ‘* Young man,” 
he said stiffly, after 1 had, with some diffidence, made 
known my mission, ‘I have not been inside a theatre for 
nearly fifteen years ; not since——”’ and he turned away. 

For a long while he would not hear of it, but I shall never 
forget the gratification I felt when I finally persuaded him 
to go. The fresh boarder, a young man who wore a red 
necktie and boasted of his amatory conquests at all times 
and places, made some facetious remark as he passed out, 
but I was too much flattered by the old gentleman’s ac- 
ceptance of my invitation to notice him. 

. . . * * . * 


Good judges say that the diva never sang as she sang 
that night. Her voice, a rich, mellow contralto—one of 
those contraltos that seem part fire, part tears and part 
gold—rolled through the theatre in a flood of liquid melody 
that held the great audience entranced. There were 
whirlwinds of applause for her and deluges of flowers. 
And then, in the middle of the second act, when she had 
been thrice encored for her matchless rendition of a great 
aria, full of pyrotechnical runs and thrills, this strange 
thing happened : 

Advancing to the footlights she stooped down and whis- 
pered a word to the orchestra leader, and then began to 
sing—wonder ef wonders!—the same tender, subtly sweet 
gong that the old blind ’cellist by my side had confessed to 
composing, and had been wont to play in the solitude of 





his chamber, night after night, ever since I had known 
him, What the words were I know not. I was too deeply 
amazed to notice that; but the infinite sweetness of the 
song cut into my very soul, and in my amazement and de- 
light I forgot all about the old man until at the conclusion 
of the song, as a hurricane of bravos swept through the 
house, I turned and beheld him standing erect, staring 
directly at the woman on the stage, with an expression in 
his sightless eyes | had never seen there before. At the 
same instant he clutched my arm with such a grip that I 
almost uttered an exclamation of pain, and screamed, 
**Do you see her? Do you see her? Look, look, boy! 
itis ——!" 

Then he fell back gasping and clutching at his collar. 
As in a dream I raised him and helped him toward the door 
and into a cab, the people near us following our move- 
ments with wondering eyes. AsI gave the cabman his in- 
structions I tried to realize that a miracle had been per- 
formed. The tremendous excitement had snapped some 
chord and restored his sight. But what was his relation- 
ship to the woman? 

Not a word did he utter on the way home. He held his 
head between his wasted hands and sobbed, and I could 
not find courage to question him. I took him to his room 
and if lexpected an invitation to enter I was disappointed, 
for he gently pushed me away and shut the door almost in 


my face. 
. . . . . . * 


The performance was nearly over when I re-entered the 
theatre, but it lacked an hour of the time set for the sup- 
per. In trying to compose my nerves with a game of 
billiards at the club I lost track of the minutes, and the 
festivity was in full swing when I reached the scene. The 
Queen of Song sat in a veritable bower of beauty. The 
table was smothered with roses, and the hotel people must 
have ransacked all the picture galleries in town to adorn 
the walls as they had done. As I entered, a youth of good 
family and very fine raiment, but who had evidently drunk 
more wine than was good for him, was in the act of propos- 
ing a toast to the beautiful woman who, all a-glitter with 
jewels, sat smiling at the head of the table. The ardor 
with which the toast was drunk bore testimony to the 
liberality and excellence of the supply of champagne. Her 
ladyship, ever gracious, beckoned me to a vacant seat at 
her side and the youth of good family leered rather ill 
naturedly at me as I sank into it. 

It was in poor taste, perhaps, but at a moment when the 
company were applying themselves sedulously to cham- 
pagne I whispered to the hostess of my strange adventure 
of the night. As I drew near the end of my narrative she 
turned deadly pale and whispered hoarsely: ‘* Where is he 
now?’’ 

I told her and she replied: ‘* Take me to him instantly.”’ 

She tapped a bell and called for her maid. Ina fewrather 
clumsy but well meant phrases she informed her guests 
that she must leave them for an hour, but would return at 
the end of that time. There was a chorus of grieved ex- 
clamations and the youth of good family glared upon me 
with great ferocity this time. 

I repaired to the hotel parlor, and was joined there in 
less than five minutes by the singer and her maid. (Mar- 
velous in how short atime a woman can don street attire 
when her heart is at stake!) Did my own heart beat any 
faster as we rattled over the stony streets—I, with that 
beauteous creature sitting by my side, with the maid occu- 
pying the opposite seat in stony silence? I don’t know ; 
but I have never forgotten that ride in the middle of the 
night. And sometimes I can detect, in fancy, the delicious 
perfume that came from her cloak of sables as it brushed 


my arm. 
. . . . . as + 


We left the maid in the carriage, and I admitted the 
Queen of Song with my own latch key. 

Hark! My heart beat furiously as there fell upon my ears 
the strain of that same familiar air. The old ’cellist was 
playing it to himself as usual, and the sweet, solemn strains 
rang weirdly through the silent house. The woman at my 
side clutched my arm, and in the dim light of the hall 
lamp I saw her great, tiger-like eyes staring at me with a 
strange expression. 

We had almost reached thedoor, when the music stopped 
short, with a harsh, grating discord. There was a sound 
within as of a body falling to the floor, followed by the 
splinter of crackling wood. 

We rushed in. Without further attention to the woman 
I raised the old gentleman and laid him on his narrow bed. 
His beloved ’cello lay on the floorin pieces. It had suffered 
in the owner’s fall. 

He was still breathing. His eyes wandered to the face 
of the woman, and he feebly tried to raise his hands 
towards her, But as she, with great sobs swelling her 
snow white throat and tears gushing from her eyes, tried 
to clasp his wasted frame in her arms, he sank gently back 
and died. The doctors next day said it was apoplexy ; but 
I think it was a broken heart. 

. . * * * * . 

Did she keep faith with her revelers and return to 
them? 

That I never learned, but I know she has never sung 
that song again.—London “ Figaro.” 





The issues of THE MUSICAL COURIER for tie next two 
weeks—June 29 and July 6—will be merged into one en- 
larged edition, which will be out on Saturday, July 2. 

This is made necessary by the fact of July 4 falling this 
year on Monday, which is this paper’s chief press day, and 
by the adoption of the Saturday half holiday, which makes 
it impossible to accomplish any work of importance on that 
day. Besides this, the meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association occurs at Cleveland on July 5, 6, 7 
and 8, and it is necessary, in justice to our advertisers, that 
THE MUSICAL COURIER in enlarged form should be in 
the hands of the people who come from all parts of the 
country to attend the convention. 

This combined number will be a particularly interesting 
edition, which will have a circulation largely in excess of 
our regular issue and will be issued for the particular benefit 
of the M. T.N. A. 





A Creat Singing Master. 


HE brisk little steamboat has left pictu 

resque Como behind it and crosses the lake diagonally. 
The passengers on board no doubt wonder why our first 
stop is made at the insignificant pier of Cernobbio—a 
sleepy village, with green hills rising steeply behind. Still 
more do they wonder at the animated group of young 
people waiting to see two of their number off ona * gita"’ 
around the lake—to Colico and back. They are speaking 
English, too, and ‘*good-byes"’ and ‘enjoy yourselves”’ 
are parting words; none of the ‘‘lanti saluti’’ with 
which bearded Italians part, accompanied by a sounding 
kiss on each cheek. 

Not that this would be a strange sight at Bellagio or 
Cadenabbia. ‘There the Anglo Saxon abounds. Tennis 
blazers and white muslins have pushed into the back. 
ground the coarse fisherman's coats and silk headkerchiefs 
of the native population. But the Como end of the lake— 
that is to say, where the town of Como lies—has always 
been reserved to its rightful owners. The villas of the 
Milanese aristrocracy are not supplanted by hugh cara- 
vansaries swarming with English and American. 
ple raison a'ére of the foreign summer population of Cer- 
nobbio is the presence there of the famous old singing mas- 
ter, Francesco Lamperti. Eighteen years its stony lanes 
and wild hillsides have re-echoed to a polyglot of Russian, 
German, English and French. 

Walk with me along the queen’s highway—the “Strada 
Regina ’’—of the village. There areits two deserted look. 
ing cafés, the new and pretentious Hotel de la Reine Olga, 
and, across the way, a modest Italian rival, Albergo della 
Stella—the Star Inn—where, if it is lunch time, as like as 


The sim- 


not you will see a gay group of students taking co/aszione 
under the palm trees of the terrace. A picturesque bridge 
over a rocky torrent bed, now dry, and a turn to the right 
brings you to the porter’s lodge. You read 
Lamperti’”’ on the heavy iron gateway, 
unkempt fortinaia stops stirring the kettle of minestrone— 
the peasant’s soup—that simmers on the smoky hearth, 
and throws the gate open with a clang. 
trim shrubbery, graveled walks and blooming flower beds, 


** Cavaliere 
The good looking, 


There, among 


stands Villa Lamperti—three storied, big, square, pink 
stuccoed, with green blinds. 
We send in our cards, and, after an interval, are 


graciously received by Mrs. Edvige, the maestro’s wife, 
a handsome Rubensesque German, in a trailing white 
morning gown. Strangers are no longer permitted to grat- 
ify their curiosity by being present at the class—then 
going away and criticising it. Therefore, if you are desir. 
ous of seeing anything beyond the lady herself—and she is 
worth seeing—you must take half a dozen class tickets at 
the modest sum of 5 francs apiece. In a niche in the tiled 
hall stands a mediocre terra cotta bust of the maestro him. 
self, made years ago. Next the ante chamber is entered, 
simply furnished with sofa and chairs, innumerable por- 
traits and photographs of pupils, and a huge stiff bouquet, 
in German taste, on the centre table—the bouquet being the 
handiwork of the good mother-in-law, Mrs. Werner, aunt, by 
the way, of the E. Werner who writes those charming tales, 
**Glickauf,’’ ‘* The Hero of the Pen,”’ ‘* Sign of Flame.”’ 
Your heart begins to beat as you enter the holy of holies, 
the lesson room, where, enthroned in a green velvet chair, 
is seated the old maestro himself. He is small, shriveled, 
feeble, with twinkling blue eyes, a hoeked beak of a nose, 
thick, snowy hair and whiskers, immaculately dressed in 
yellow nankeen trousers, a blue velvet coat and a white 
waistcoat, on which hangs a watch fob heavy with old- 
fashioned seals; in his weazened hand—his inseparable 
companion—the stick you learn to dread. He eyes the 
newcomers keenly but coolly, casts a remark in Milanese 
to his wife, and the lesson proceeds. Half a dozen are 
already gathered in the morning class, which begins at 9 
or earlier. Mrs. Lamperti is at the piano, A late comer— 
a pretty, blonde, English girl—arrives, trips straightway 
to the throne chair and bestows the accustomed pair of 
kisses on the caro maestro, Some profane American once 
suggested that it would be only fair for the young men to 
greet signora in the same fashion, but that is neither here 


nor there. 
(To be Continued.) 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1892, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER WILL BE PLEASED 
rO ANSWER BY WIRE ANY TELEGRAMS THAT 
ARE RECEIVED INQUIRING AS TO STENCIL 
PIANOS, 

IF A DEALER IS 
STENCIL PIANO IT 
THIS PAPER FOR A 
LEGITIMACY OF: THE 





IN COMPETITION WITH A 
WILL PAY HIM TO WIRE 
DECISION AS TO THE 
INSTRUMENT. 


SO MANY INQUIRIES OF THIS. KIND HAVE 
BEEN RECEIVED FROM WIDEAWAKE READERS 
rHAT IT IS DEEMED EXPEDIENT TO NOTIFY 
ALL OF THE SUBSCRIBERS AND READERS OF 
rHIS PAPER THAT THE INFORMATION IN OUR 
POSSESSION IS AT ALL TIMES AT THEIR DIS- 
POSAL. 

IT MAY HELP YOU TO CLOSE A SALE OR IT 
MAY BE THE CAUSE OF YOUR LOSING A SALE, 


ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES, 





HE renowned firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co, have 
begun the manufacture of music wire at their 


mill, Trenton, N, J., ang according to rumors will 
have the wire on the market for the fall trade. 
=—+ 


F Mr. Brown, of Worcester, keeps on pushing his 
] business as he has done for the last few months 
he will make Worcester, Mass., one of the best known 
towns in the Union for the production of pianos, and 
he will make the Brown & Simpson piano the instru- 
ment most to be feared by its grade competitors. 


2+¢e 
N answer to an inquiry from Beatrice Gains, Grand 
| Rapids, Mich., we can state that a piano called 
E, G, Salisbury Piano Company, Erie, Pa., is a stencil 
fraud, There is no such piano company or piano 
factory, It of those rotten stencil pianos 
floating around the country, and it is worth nothing. 


— 

N this way we express our thanks to the Hamilton 
| Organ Company for a well drawn picture of their 
new factory at 85, 87 and 89 Henry street, Chicago. 
The building is of brick, five stories high, and there 
is apparently plenty of room on both sides of it to 


is one 


accommodate the additions which will surely have to 
be made, as the good qualities of the Hamilton organ 
become better known to the trade. 

=" 

T Englewood, the residence of the bride, on Mon- 
A day, June 20, Mr, O. Sundstrom, of the Boston 
branch of the ASolian Organ and Music Company, 
was married to Miss Evelyn M, Deyo, Dr. E. W. 
Donald, of the Church of the Ascension, Fifth avenue, 
officiating. Mr. Sundstrom is a young man who de- 
serves to be happy, for he is honest, hardworking, 
conscientious and endowed with qualities that pre- 
mise success, Besides Tok Musical CouRIER there 
are a great many others who congratulate him. 








HE «Symphony "—the self playing instrument 
T manufactured by the Wilcox & White Organ 
Company, of Meriden—is finding many of its outlets 
among the best class of dealers, who have discovered 
that there is money in the proper handling of these 
novel instruments. Dealers should earnestly investi- 
gate this question of dealing in the “Symphony” 
and ascertain how the system of handling the instru- 
ment in retail works. There is money in it and more 
than you would believe. 

<*> 
EVERAL weeks ago Mr, E. E. Todd, secretary of 
S the National Piano and Organ Tuners’ Associa- 
tion of New York, informed us that he had written to 
Mr. T. G. Dyson, Windsor, England, for information 
regarding the examination and general conduct of the 
piano and organ tuners’ department of the Music 
Trades Association of London, and to-day he says 
that he has as yet received no reply. Organizations 
of tuners are new in this country and it is possible 
that the whole scheme may be benefited by a general 
outline of the plans in work on the other side, and 
therefore we urge upon Mr, Dyson in the name of the 
tuners of America the necessity of an answer to Mr. 
Todd's letter. 
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ILL our much esteemed contemporaries of Lon- 
W don kindly inform us of the reason why they 
alternately use the terms piano and pianoforte? In 
this brilliantly enlightened country the suffix forte 
has long been dropped by the majority of piano man- 
facturers and by this paper. While the significance 
of the compound nameis fully recognized, the abridge- 
ment has bycommon consent been adopted, and we 
are periodically surprised to find in our British ex- 
changes a use of both terms without apparent reason 
or discrimination. 

= 
HERE are certain indications that the Antisell 

Piano Company, of Matawan, N., J., are offering 
to stencil pianos. for parties desirous of handling 
stencil stuff. We hope this is not so. We hope for 
the sake of the Antisell Piano Company that they will 
not permit any pianos to leave their factory with any 
other name than their own uponit. There are just 
about enough stencilers around to keep this paper 
busy, and the addition of the Antisell Company to the 
ranks of the fiends would make the summer out- 
look rather gloomy, 

Ke 

HE slight fire which threatened the retail ware- 
rooms of the Schubert Piano Company, in the 
Lincoln Building, last week, in no way interfered with 
the business there, Mr, Duffy, it is stated, is contem- 
plating some changes in his retail venture which will 
by fall give the Schubert piano a greater scope in the 
New York market. During the summer Mr. Duffy 
will carry to perfection some improvements in the con- 
struction of his instruments that are calculated to 
enhance their value and selling qualities and of which 

particulars will be given later. 





HE papers of Rockford, Ill., announce that ar- 
T rangements have been made for the location of 
another piano factory at that place. Mr. P. A, Peter- 
son is the head of the new enterprise, and has al- 
ready secured the co-operation of Mr. John Anderson, 
formerly superintendent of the Shaw Piano Company, 
of Erie, Pa., who will have charge of the mechanical 
Further particulars later. 

= 
NTELLIGENT piano dealers handling the Steck 
piano find no difficulty in disposing of these in- 
struments, as they appeal to the best musical taste 
and find the keenest appreciation among the most 
cultured musicians, When a dealer in Steck pianos 
finds that his customer is a pianist or musician he has 
little difficulty in making the sale, and this is the 
highest compliment that can be paid to the Steck 
piano. 


part of the business. 


or 


NE of our contemporaries in this city comes out 
in its last semi-occasional issue and fires a shot 
at young Peleg Diggs, the esteemed son of our old 
and dead friend Jared Diggs, of Pilltown. Young 
Diggs has never been guilty of reading that paper, 
and we merely call his attention to the “slashing” 
notice that indicates the beginning of a series of 
nasty articles against him, We assure young Mr. 
Diggs of our profound respect for his dead father’s 
memory, and can assure him that we shall continue 
to support his Pilltown enterprise so long as he does 
not stencil, 


= ° 
HE mission of Mr. Tuttle, of the Chicago Brass 
Company, to the East may prove temporarily 
successful, but we doubt it. It can have no perma- 
nent success, because at bottom it is contrary to all 
healthy trade laws. What object can there be in cut- 
ting prices with the avowed purpose of afterward, 
when the market has been ruined, of raising them 
again? There is no money in that kind of business 
unless the quality of the goods is reduced. If that is 
Mr. Tuttle’s obiect, organ manufacturers will soon 
discover it and it will kill his trade with his best 
Western customers. 
=r 
LTHOUGH the specifications for the new Decker 
A Brothers building in Union square have not as 
yet been fully completed, enough has been decided 
upon to insure a structure that will be a substantial 
ornament to the city and a credit to the piano trade 
as well as a lasting evidence of the success which 
must attend a business conducted on the Decker 
Brothers plan. This plan, as is well known, is a striv- 
ing for a solid, substantial excellence in every depart- 
ment of manufacture and the maintenance of con- 
servative commercial principles in all dealings with 
agents and retail customers. It calls for all and only 
that which is best in both branches—the technical 
and the executive—and it wins and holds the admira- 
tion and respect of all men who honor sterling busi- 
ness success. 


oF 

HE CHICKERING -CHASE BROTHERS COM- 
PANY, of Chicago, have relinquished the agency 
of the Wissner piano except for the city and im- 
mediate suburbs, This throws open a large territory 
which hereafter will be controlled from the home 
office. The phenomenal success of the Wissner 
piano in that section has made this move a necessity, 
since Mr. Wissner desires to come into direct contact 
with his consumers, and Mr. Frank King is confident 
that he can still further increase the business by per- 
sonal attention to the dealers in the district that 

naturally draws on Chicago for supplies. 

Therefore it will be well for active, enterprising 
piano men in that section to at once enter into cor- 
respondence with Mr. Otto Wissner, 294 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. The Wissner piano is constantly growing 
in popularity and an agency of it has become a really 
valuable acquisition, 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO. 


MANUFAOTUREDRS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





Muskegon, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Chicago Il. 








eanos') 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will 


pete a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a cereful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co,,” “oacesraeer. 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





STERLING 





__'] 


Sterling 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 





Tam STHRLING CO. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, OONN. 








IVI FH |_| N HIGH GRADE 











PIANOS 


ARE THE MOST PERFECT, ELEGANT, DURABLE AND FINEST TONED PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 
CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS THAN ALL OTHERS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and Firat Ave., South, 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 





NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST VORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 








WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agente. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON cf RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, F ELT vy 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


1352 FULTON STREET, - + BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








WOUDWARD & GROWN IAN 


MANUFACTURES 


HIGH 
GRADE 
PIANOS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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GILDEMEESTER & KROGGER 


Chicago Representation. 

















ORD comes from Chicago that the Rice-Macy 
W Piano Company has perfected arrangements 
with capitalists that enable them to enter the line 
of the retail piano trade of that city under such favor- 
able auspices so justify predictions of success from 


the very inception of the enterprise. 


The company have leased a large building on 
Wabash avenue, near the building of the New Eng- 
land Piano Company, and have made arrangements to 
handle the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano as their 
leader. A large shipment of these celebrated pianos 
will be made this week and business will be formally 


started as soon as the wareroom stock can be placed, 

Associated with this enterprise is Mr. R. W, Cross, 
who will have control of the retail business, Mr- 
Cross has for many years been identified with the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos, having sold them 
both wholesale and retail, and he is to-day one of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the merits of these 
pianos, And here it may be permitted to state that 
Mr. Cross’ views as to the quality and character of 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano are heartily in- 


dorsed by THe Musica Courter, which for years 
past has taken pains to inculcate among the trade 
the information that the Gildemeester & Kroeger 


piano (as it is now known) is one of the very choicest 


pianos now made, 

The auspices under which these upright and grand 
pianos are made have been conducive to the most 
favorable results from the very outset, and nothing is 
spared to maintain in them the high grade qualities 


with which the instruments are endowed. There is 
embodied in these pianos a quality of toneand of touch 
that ranks them in the very front line of American 
pianos, and when we take into consideration who the 
man is at the head of the manufacturing department, 
his vast experience, his intimate knowledge with all 
that is great and successful in American piano build- 
ing, we can readily understand and appreciate why 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano is entitled to its 
place in the very front and among the leading pianos. 

It will be placed in that position in Chicago in its 
new home on Wabash avenue. It will be sold there, 
as it should be sold, in direct competition with the 
other first-class pianos now sold by the old firms. It 
will be handled only as a leader, and those agents of 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos in other Western 
cities who have been distinguishing it as a leader will 
now be amply indorsed by the methods and the con- 
duct of the Chicago house that will handle the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger pianos, This will be of immense 
advantage to every agent of these pianos, 

In this connection it is proper to state that one of 
the wisest moves made by Mr, Gildemeester when he 
assumed the control of the business was the conjunc- 
tion of his name with that of Mr.:Kroeger and the re- 
Mr, Gildemeester’s name is 
known in the music trade and music profession of 
this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific better 
and in a more familiar sense than that of any other 
man in the piano trade. 

We doubt if there be a man in th no trade with 
a more extensive personal following and acquaintance 
than Mr, Gildemeester, and that fact in itself repre- 
sented capital which he wisely utilized by attaching 
his name directly-with his piano. The wisdom ofthe 
step has already been demonstrated by actual facts, 
gleaned from the activity of the factory and the sales 
of and orders for Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos, 
which are now shipped in such quantities as to sug- 
gest the idea that some of our old friends, unless they 
can cope with Mr. Gildemeester’s activity, will find 
themselves far in the rear. 

From an output of about 360 pianos a year Mr, Gilde- 
meester has already driven the business up to an 
average representing in 1892 at least 1,000 pianos, 
and the order book shows that there will be no abate- 
ment in the normal output during every week this 
summer. This is tangible evidence that Mr, Gilde- 
meester was conscious of the value of his name on 


baptism of the piano, 
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the piano and this is also evidence that he under- 
stood fully the temper of the trade, 

The Chicago representation of the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger pianos is entirely and absolutely independent 
of the firm here, which has no relations whatsoever 
with the Western house which is to represent these 
instruments. 

The prospects are such now that the old leaders in 
Chicago will find in the Gildemeester & Kroeger 
piano one of the most formidable competitors, based | 
upon absolute artistic worth and such inherent 
qualities as will attract the universal attention of the 
Chicago music trade and music profession. 


PIANOS AT CLEVELAND. 





Se subjoined letter was evidently penned under 
a misapprehension on the part of the writer : 


Derrorr, June 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

I have always looked to Tux Musicat Courter as a fearless and out- 
spoken advocate of truth in art as well as business, and always first to 
bring to notice all matters of interest to musicians. 

I wish to know through your columns if the M. T. N. A. is controlled by 
Hallet & Davis, or what percentage of other pianos will be used during 
the meeting at Cleveland. Respectfully yours, Franz A. Apat, 


No piano firm controls the M, T. N, A. or any other 
body of music teachers. A number of piano manu- 
facturers are engaged in the very laudable purpose of 
“pushing” their business and exploiting their in- 
struments before the various music teachers’ State 
associations and the national association, and in this 
they are instigated by their commercial instinct, 
Taking advantage of these conventions, they bring 
forward their pianos, have them played publicly, and 
privately in hotel parlors, and do their utmost to 
demonstrate that their instruments possess musical 
virtues and polarities, if we may coin a new phrase, 
that should attract the attention of musicians and, if 
possible, rivet it and make it permanent. 

No one firm has a monopoly in this direction and a 
reference to the program of the M, T. N. A. published 
in the first department of next issue of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER will show our correspondent that not only 
will the Hallet & Davis piano be used at Cleveland, but 
also Chickering, Knabe, Steinway and other pianos, 
We publish all the names in the program to show the 
catholicity of piano selection and to prove at a first 
glance that no piano house can control the M. T.N, A. 
in the sense of an exclusive piano representation, 

A certain piano firm at one time attempted the 
step; its practical impossibility never dawned upon 
the minds of the several brothers constituting this 
house and they began a determined intrigue to 
further this one object. They were, of course, readily 
and easily defeated and no other firm was ever so 
foolish as to attempt an imitation of such an absurd 
object. 


STOMACH AND STENCIL. 
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HE Chicago papers make reference to some 
bitter remarks, said to have been uttered by Mr. 
I, N, Camp at the trade dinner in that city, against the 
music trade press—of course covertly against this 
paper. There is no doubt that Mr, Camp is no excep- 
tion to the general rule, and that, like all stencilers, 
he has a grievance against THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
and if he considers it in good taste to air it at a social 
gathering, that is his affair, not ours. Stencilers are 
very apt to become callous toward social amenities, 
and it would not surprise us that Mr. Camp is con- 
scientiously under the impression that the trade 
sympathizes with him in his stencil transactions and 
that he could succeed in securing a protest against 
the exposures published in these columns. 

Mr. Camp forgets that he is, in the first place, ap- 
pealing to competitors who know that the course of 
this paper against the Camp & Co. stencil piano is 
correct, proper and in the interest of the general 


Mr. Camp forgets that he was fulminating against a 
principle advocated by this paper. We have not “at- 
tacked,” as it is called, Mr. Camp; the Camp & Co. 
stencil piano is the object of our attack» and not be- 
cause it bears Mr, Camp's name, but because it is a 
bastard, stencil piano—no matter whose name it car- 
ried—except the maker's, 

Mr. Camp forgets that this is not a concrete but an 
abstract question. The concrete is used only as a 
means toward the end, as a means to prove the ab- 








stract, It is a matter of total indifference to us whose 
name appears on a stencil box, whether it be Camp 
or Beatty, or Mozart, or Linn, or Lyon, or Marchall & 
Smith, or anybody else. When it is a stencil it is a 
stencil, and it comes immediately under the ban. 

There is not the slightest hostility against Mr. Camp 
personally. If he were dead and a Camp & Co. stencil 
piano could be found on the market our course would 
be the same. Had he never been born and a Camp & 
Co, stencil piano found its way into the market our 
course would be the same, 

Mr. Camp is wrong in his theories of the piano busi- 
ness, but that does not make of him a bad or un- 
scrupulous man. He may bea “ perfect gentleman,” 
and yet be a most unmitigated stencil fiend. 

His attack on THE MUSICAL COURIER is in rather 
poor taste under the circumstances, but that is his 
lookout. We are not publishing a paper to educate 
piano or organ men how to behave themselves ata 
dinner ; if that were our mission Mr, Camp might be 
treated toa treatise on “Good Manners.” We are 
publishing a music trade paper, and one of our objects 
is to killthe stencil piano, be it Camp & Co. or any 
other. 

The Camp & Co. stencil piano must go, and with 
all due respect to Mr. Camp it will go. 


ORING & BLAKE, writing to THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
L say : “Since Monday morning and up to 9 A. M. 
to-day (June 17) we have received more orders for 
‘Palace Organs’ than in the whole month of June, 
1891." There has been such a steady increase of 
trade in “ Palace” organs this year that the Loring 
& Blake Company have been obliged to work over- 
time and increase their working force. 

or 
ROM the Savannah « Press” we take the following 
notice in reference to the failure of the Savannah 
Piano Company, noticed in another column : 


TheS bh Piano C y, for which A, Minis has been appointed 
receiver, must not be mistaken for the company which was to be in- 
corporated and for which subscriptions to its stock have been solicited in 
this city and elsewhere, 

Mr. George Blumner, who is at work organizing 


the Savannah Piano Company, had no relations what- 
ever with Kiesling, of the old company that failed. 
= 
N common justice to the firm, it is due to Blasius 
& Sons, of Philadelphia, to state that their system 
of advertising is the most effective now done by any 
Philadelphia piano firm, and in cost far surpasses that 
of most New York, Boston or Chicago piano houses. 
It must certainly attract trade and the results ob- 
tained are necessarily satisfactory or the house would 
not continue these expensive methods. They have 
succeeded in making the Blasius piano one of the 
most popular instruments in Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Southern Jersey, irrespective of its merits, which 
we are not now discussing. Advertising scientifically 
pursued is always remunerative. 


— 


HE best man Haines Brothers ever had associated 
with them is Tom Floyd Jones, of Chicago, and if 
the advice and suggestions of Mr. Jones were heeded 
at the New York headquarters Haines Brothers might 
now control a large Western trade instead of the in- 
significant business they are doing out of Chicago. 
The Haines piano is a good selling piano among the 
cheaper grades, for it has the Nilsson and the Patti 
testimonials to help a dealer along in making sales, 
and Mr. Jones could have sold 10 pianos to the one 
he has been selling had he been properly supported. 
But, then, all of this is not our business, anyhow. 
It is merely a tribute of justice to Jones. 





a ae oad 

OME of the most contemptible advertising done 
by any piano man in this State is perpetrated by 
W. F. Graves, of Castile, N. Y., a man who has been 
engaged for years past in selling stencil pianos. 
There is now before us an advertisement published in 
the Perry “ Herald,” which constitutes a libel ona 
half dozen reputable piano manufacturers, inserted by 
Graves with no other object than to injure these 
firms. One good thing connected with the advertise- 
ment is the manner of spelling the names of some 
of these firms, Graves himself is an ignoramus, and 
spells Ivers & Pond Jwery & Pond, and Hazelton 
Haselton, ‘1am not the agent of any maker,” says 
Graves. ‘ Agents who want to sell the same at far 
higher prices will howl,” says Graves. There is dig- 

nity for you. 
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on application. 
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C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of cre to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK, 
YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


| ORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


WIsSSNER HIGH GRADE, 


MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., 
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PIANO ORGAN C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEEDHA 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO, 


Unexcelled for Finish, Durability and Tone. 


THE NEEDHAM ORGAN, 


Leads the World for Quality and Workmanship. 














E. A. COLE, Secaerary. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Pxeasivanr, 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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GREAT BRITAIN—Hewry Amoxivce, London, NEW ZEALAND—Minax & Trompson, Christ- 
RUSSIA—Heerman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church, 

Warsaw. INDIA-—T. Bavan & Co., Calcutta 
AUSTRALIA—Sutron Bros., Melbourne BRAZIL—F. Ricuarns, Rio Janeiro 
GERMAN ¥Y—Péume & Son, Gera-Reuss (For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 
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Grand Rapids, Mich 
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J. F. KEENEY, 
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~ LOOK OUT FOR YOUR LAU- 
RELS! 


to hand an advertisement that 


HERE has come 
was evidently published only after due delibera- 
tion. It is taken from the Savannah “ Morning 
News,” and here it is: 
They are ali marked in plain fig- 
ONE PRICK  ures—that's the way we do busi 
ONLY, ness. It is a new way in the. 
piano business, but it is bound to win, The great 
showman said,“ The people like to be humbugged,” 


and made a show of himself in saying it. It's truer : 
that they like fair play; selling a horse is one thing 
and selling a piano is another, or at least it ought to 


be. We don't sell one man at a profit of 9. and 
charge the next $100 more to make up the deficiency 
Not that we claim to be better than others, only our 

: judgment is better—it doesn't pay. If you want to 
get tne confidence of the peo YoU MU 
ple~and you don't want any TOTE 
thing else FAIR, 


- * 
Bids d . 
The above is the spirited and telling ad- 
vertisement of a leading Chicago piano 


dealer. Every word of it is true, except 
asto its being altogether “new” to the 
trade. In the past twenty-two years we 
have sold SEVERAL MILLION DOL- 
LARS’ WORTH of Pianos and Organs 
at One Price Only,”’ and we're still at it. 
We wished to “ get the confidence of the 
people,’ and we are bound to keep it, 


UDDEN & BAT 


Southern Wasic House, 


The upper part of the advertisement is reprinted 
from the now celebrated circular of the Manufac- 
turers Piano Company of Chicago, in which they an- 
nounced their adoption of the “one price” system. 
Ludden & Bates now state that they have been selling 
pianos and organs at ‘one price” for the past -2 
years. 

Naturally when a house like Ludden & Bates makes 
a definite statement te that effect it is not proper or 
possible even to contradict it. However, we are pre- 
pared to say that the Manufacturers Piano Company 
never was aware of the operation of this principle 
with Ludden & Bates, and this is probably the first in- 
timation they have of the fact, 

There is one point—and a very important point— 
to which we desire to call attention in connection 
with the “one price” system of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, and that is this: They were the first 
to publish a “one price” catalogue giving in plain 
figures the prices of the four different makes of the 
pianos they are selling, each style of each piano be- 
ing described and its “one price” plainly printed. 

In this manner have they carried out the “one 
price" system to its logical end, applying it by means 
of this catalogue not only to their own retail business 
in Chicago, but also to the trade of all their customers, 
who, in using this ‘one price” catalogue, naturally 
fall right into line with the Chicago house. In this 
manner have they directly influenced other and many 
other piano dealers to adopt the “one price” system, 
and judging from latest accounts its success is as- 
sured, 

To us it is somewhat immaterial who the founders 
of the system may be, although we are prepared to 
give to Cesar what belongs to Caesar ; we are anxious 
to see it succeed, because it is a purification of trade 
it is absolutely fair to the purchaser ; it is 
it is elevated in its moral tone 
It stops the under- 


methods ; 
death to the stencil ; 
and it is remunerative besides, 


cutting in prices; it fixes the status of the various 
grades of pianos, preventing overcharging on low 
grade goods ; it is an advantage to the salesman ; it 
is a means of escape from unpleasant embarrass- 
ments ; it is an appeal to the best instincts of other 


merchants and it is honest. 

T is a significant fact that while the great majority 
I of reed organ manufacturers have been content 
to continue making organs of two and two and one- 
half sets of reeds, Messrs, Mason & Hamlin have been 
for years experimenting with and enlarging and. im- 
proving their Liszt organ in their endeavor to make 
of it the finest example of a reed organ ever known, 
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Fischer Piano. 
[From the * Weekly Bulletin,”” Honolulu, April 26, 1892.) 
ENTION has been made at various times in 
the ‘‘ Bulletin” of a beautiful Fischer piano made of 
Hawaiian woods at the manufactory in New York, the 
latest being of its arrival here. The piano is a gift from 
the citizens of Honolulu. A committee on behalf of the 
donors, consisting of Messrs. John F. Hackfeld, John Phil 
lips and John H. Soper, made the formal presentation of the 
piano to Her Majesty at Iolana Palace, at 2:30 this after- 
noon, 

There were in attendance on the Queen their excel- 
lencies Sam’! Parker and H. A. Wideman, Ministers, Major 
Jas. W. Robertson, H, M.’s Chamberlain, and Mrs. C. B. 
Wilson and Mrs. Charles Clark, ladies in waiting. Mr. 
Phillips read the address of presentation, to which Her 
Majesty feelingly replied. 

The instrument is a concert grand, made by the well- 
known firm of J. & C. Fischer, of New York. The case is 
of koa, an island wood which, when worked up and 
polished, is simply beautiful. The wood for this piano 
was sent to New York by Mr. J. H. Soper, of the Hawaiian 
News Company, who are the agents in these islands for 
these pianos, and through whom this instrument was ob- 
tained. It is very evident that the most experienced 
workmen were employed in making the case of this grand 
piano, for it is a magnificent piece of work and highly 
polished, The three legs are heavy and of very pretty de- 
sign; sois the pedal stand. Right over the keyboard on 
either side is the initial letter L, surmounted by a crown, 
The Hawaiian coat of arms, colored, ornaments the centre 
over the keyboard. On the right end of the piane is a 
rather large coat of arms, also in colors. 

The high musical qualities of the Fischer pianos have 
been repeatedly acknowledged in the most eulogistic terms 
by many of the leading pianists and musicians. The tone 
of this piane is powerful, clear, brilliant and pure, while 
the touch is crisp, The instrument is in every way worthy 
of a position in the palace of Her Majesty Queen Liliuo. 
kalani. 

The address accompanying the presentation is a piece of 
illuminating, the best of Viggo Jacobsen’s work. The text 
is written in a German round hand. The large initials and 
the border are executed in the Hibernio-Saxon or Celtic 
style, much seen in old Irish MSS. It is distinguished 
by its interlacing bands and inextricable coils of lizards, 
griffins and birds, as well as by great boldness in the choice 
of brilliant colors, The address is inclosed in a fine frame 
of dark oak, with a narrow lining of an exidized silver tint 








Appreciative Tuners. 

EMBERS of the New York Association of 
Piano and Organ Tuners are glad to express through 
the columns of THe MusicaL Courier their appreciation of 
the kindness of A. Dolge. He has mailed to each member 
a copy of his beautifully illustrated catalogue and price 
list. Itis of the greatest value to tuners, as it enables 
them to estimate the exact cost of repairs, besides being a 
perfect encyclopedia of information in regard to piano sup- 
plies ofevery description. Nearly every separate part of the 
piano, from the pedals up, as well as every needful tool, is 
shown in the cuts. It is the most complete and exhaustive 

catalogue of its kind ever published. 

E E. Topp, Secretary. 








~A patent has been granted to Otto R, Trefz for a muffling attachment 
for upright pianos, which he has assigned to the Lester Piano Company 





of Philadelphia. 


The Trade. 

—Mr. Will A, Watkins, of Dallas, Tex., is East on a business trip, 

—Allen Roberts has commenced the manufacture of violins at Brockton, 
Mass, : 

Mr, Fred L. Brown, of the Columbia Heights Land Company, is in 
town this week, 

—In Lyon & Healy’ s factories, Chicago, over 35,000 musical instruments 
may be seen in course of construction. 

Frank A, Thomas. of Albany, has acquired the representation of the 
Knabe piano, and is advertising it in great shape. 

—Mr. H, W. Crawford, of Crawfor4, Ebersole & Smith, will spend his 
summer vacation in Europe, sailing from New York on July 2. 

—Mr. John C, Vetter, a foreman in the Emerson factory, Boston, was 
severely injured by a fall from an electric car one night last week, 

—Messrs, Gorgen & Grubb, the action makers, now located at Nassau, 
N. Y., will remove their plant some time this month to Castleton, N. Y. 

—Mr. H. G. Berry, the well-known piano dealer, of Boston, has moved 
to larger quarters in the new Pray Building on Washington street, near 
Boylston, 

~—Mr. Calvin Whitney, of Norwalk, Ohio, wife and daughter are East. 
Mrs, and Miss Whitney have gone to Ocean Grove to spend part of their 
vacation, 

— Mr. Holmstrom, of James & Holmstrom, is going to Europe soon to 
pay a visit to his old home in Sweden. Mr. Holmstrom’s vacation is well 
deserved. 

~—Mr. Louis Dressier, of C. H, Ditson & Co., will sail June 30 for 
Europe. Mr. Dressler will be accompanied by his wife and will be absent 
about a month, 

—Mr. E, Schuberth, who formerly clerked with Edward Schuberth & 
Co., of this city, is now a sheet music clerk with Wm, Rohlfing & Sons, of 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

—In answer to an inquiry it must be stated that Charles P. Fisher, 
formerly treasurer of the Munroe Organ Reed Company, died in Worces- 
ter, Mass., several weeks ago. 

—Johna H. Dir and Frank Gaul have entered into a partnership and will 
hereafter conduct a music business at the old stand of Dir & Wiles, on 
North Park street, Mansfield, Chio, 

~Adolf Berard, Kreuzberg street 25, Berlin, Germany, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Germany and Austria of the Herrburger- 
Schwander piano action made in Paris, 

—We find this among published notices of corporations: 

MUSIC EXTENSION SOCIETY, CHICAGO—INCORPORATORS, 
Emil Liebling, Calvin B, Cady, W. S. B. Matthews and William H. 
Sherwood 
—The leading artists of the present day use the Lyon & Healy harp. 

This instrument contains the greatest improvements in harp construction 

that have been made for over half a century, 

—QOne of the young men in this office who has been trying to keep 
track of the Republican and Democratic conventions, and who has suf- 
fered much with both external and internal humidity during the last few 
days, is asking everyone he meets if ‘*‘ wire pulling” isn't natural to the 
piano trade. He is still at large. 

—Patents granted May 31, 1892: 


EG. eae cereesivesdbebnes snced B, E, Shattuck..... .. No. 476,083 
Organ wind box, ........6..60.se008 Votey & Wood.. ........ No. 475,832 
Hydraulic organ motor,............. J. W. Johnson............ No, 475,771 
Wind chest for pipe organs.......... Votey & Wood ......... No, 475,831 
Piano action. Si cn tate ME acto. veseees No. 476,115 
Mechanical attachment for...) yg. Hamman, Je... .No, 476,197 
pianos and organs........... s F 
—Patents granted June 7, 1892 ; 
PE TINGE Gs cose eebUstGecceecacted H. A. Gantschi...... .. No, 476,458 
| peerereresy PTET Peery F. W. Hedgeland........ No, 476,267 
eo CA era te Peer F, W, Hedgeland........ No, 476,266 
Piano touch regulator.............. F. W. Kringel...... ..... No. 476,766 


ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. 
ITUATION WANTED—By a sheet music clerk, familiar with foreign 
and American publications, Speaks German and English. First- 
class references. Address H. H., care of Tue Musicat Courier, 
ANTED—An Eastern organ concern needs the services of a first- 
class road man. Address Organs, care of Tux Musica Courier. 


Wanted. 

NE of the large German (Markneukirchen) 
@ musical instrument manufacturing firms, which 1s 
about to establish a branch house in the United States, re- 
quires the service of a thorough, reliable and experienced 
traveling man who understands the musical merchandise 
jobbing trade of this country. Applicants with references 
can address G. M., care of THE MusicaL Courigr, ig Union 
square, New York. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 





GP We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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AUGUST POLLMANN, 
Manztactaree oe Musical instruments 





PIANO STOOLS. pose . Har neslass; 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS.. &c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Gui , Mandoli and Viol The elegant 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. prcn oem tsanactea Bon om as aie an ooh most 
13 EAST 17th STREET | beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
‘ | tolearn to play on yet f ed. P d May 3, 1887. 
Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. | 
just west of 








HUGO KRAEMER, Prop-ietor. 


Se ee CRI OEE Ome 


| 70 & 72 Franklin St, 


Broadway, 


New York City. 
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‘DID THEY BUY? 


PROGRAM at one of the fashionable places of 
amusement in this city on Saturday night last 
contained the following reading notice : 

Tue First GenTLeMAN oF Evrore.—The Prince of Wales, following 
the example of the Queen, the Duchess of Fife and many of the nobility 
has bought a Hardman piano. The Prince has the reputation of never 
making a mistake in artistic matters. Hardman, Peck & Co., manufac- 
turers, Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street. 


It is difficult to place the responsibility of this 
notice, as it may have emanated from Hardman, Peck 
& Co.; it may have been written by that firm, or it 
may have been inspired by the person who has charge 
of the advertising. 

It states directly and explicitly that the Prince of 
Wales has bought a Hardman piano, “ following the 
example of the Queen, the Duchess of Fife and many 
of the nobility.” | 

We will accept the responsibility of denying the 
truth of this statement. No evidence has as yet been 
produced that any of these parties ever bought a 
Hardman piano, and it appears to us that a proper ap- 
preciation of their position in the piano trade should 
impel Hardman, Peck & Co, to request the publishers 
of that program to withdraw that lie. 

Mr. Peck does not propose to have such falsehoods 
published and disseminated about his business. He 
certainly is desirous to be considered an honorable 
and honest man, and the publication of this lie about 
his business must most certainly wound his suscepti- 
bilities. It is understood in certain quarters that Mr. 
Peck is anxious to have it generally known that he is 
conducting business upon commercial methods that 
fear no analytical investigation, and that whatever he 
does must be considered as honest, fair and square, 
and for this reason THE MUSICAL COURIER calls his 
attention to this shameful attempt to injure his repu- 
tation by the publication of such a dastardly lie. 

If the Queen or the Prince of Wales had purchased 
Hardman pianos Mr. Peck would not hesitate to 
publish at once the complete evidence proving the 
transaction, and showing with documentary testimony 
that these personages had bought and had paid for 
the Hardman pianos so purchased. Mr. Peck would 
demonstrate these facts without delay, and the benefit 
that would accrue thereby to the Hardman piano 
would have its relative value, just like all such affairs 
influence values, but until he announces these pur- 
chases, until he produces bona fide evidence that the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales have bought Hard- 
man pianos, no one has a right to misuse Mr. Peck’s 
name or the name of his firm to make such state- 








ments and to publish such downright lies in con- 
nection with the Hardman piano. 

Mr. Peck will probably take action to stop these | 
notices about the Hardman piano, for he is aware | 
that they injure the standing of his firm and damage | 
the reputation of the Hardman pianos on general | 
principles, for a lie never can help injuring its | 
promoter or the subject intended to be benefited by | 
it. These truths about a lie are well known to Mr, 
Peck, who certainly intends to pursue his career as a | 
manufacturer and merchant free from the aspersions 
connected with the character of such advertising 
methods. 

It should therefore occasion no surprise if Mr. Peck 
will order the discontinuance of all kinds of advertis- 
ing in which it is falsely asserted that the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales had bought Hardman pianos, 


Theo. A. Heintzman Honored. 

HE office staff and travelers of the firm of 
Messrs. Heintzman &Co., 117 King street, West, waited 

on the head of the firm, Mr. Theo. A. Heintzman, at his resi- 
dence, ‘‘ Birch Villa,’’ Annette street, Toronto Junction, on 
June 13, it being the occasion of his 75th birthday, and pre- 
sented him witha beautiful hand painted and neatly designed 
album containing their photographs, specially prepared for 
the occasion. The presentation was made by Mr. W. Wray, 
office manager, and was acknowledged in feeling terms by 
Mr. Heintzman, who referred to the harmony and goed will 
that have always existed between himself and his em- 
ployés, and trusted that the same happy state of affairs 
would long continue. A very pleasant evening was after- 
wards spent, vocal and instrumental music being indulged 
in. Refreshments were served and Mr. Heintzman’s health 
was enthusiastically drunk by all present. The following 
contributed to the musical program: Messrs. H. W. Bur- 
nett, Forbes, Walsh, May, Carkeek, Teale, J. Ray, Skillen, 
Cassidy, J. E. Burnett, Seaholm, Crossin and Walter Bar- 
clay, who officiated as accompanist.’’—Toronto, Can., 





««Globe.” 


PERCY ST. CLAIR. 





Bad Piano Man, 





HE Boston “Herald” of June 15 gives the 
tollowing account ot the escapades ot Percy 5t. Ciair, 
a piano man well known in some sections of New England: 


A forsaken mother and a deserted wite slept under the 
same root on Cedar Hill avenue, Lynn, last night, eacn 
sorely afilicted. The tormer bemoaned the disappearance 
ot a loved daughter and the latter scathingly denounced a 
false husband. 

Percy St. Clair, an agent for the sale of pianos, with an 
office in the MacNair Biock, corner of Summer and Market 
streets, arrived in Lynn a year ago from Worcester, accom- 
panied by his wite of seven months. He possessed a good 
address and refined manners, and betore long secured a 
position with Eugene A. Green, a local dealer in pianos and 
organs. 

While so employed St. Clair in a business way formed 
the acquaintance or Bertha Colony, the 16 year old daugh- 
ter of Frank L. Colony, ot 34 Cedar Hill avenue. The girl, 
who is a music teacher and a prominent member of the 
Christian Church, visited Green’s piano rooms, on Market 
street, for the purpose ot purchasing a piano. 

She transacted her business with St. Clair, whom she met 
several times later when making payments upon the instru- 
ment, St. Clair called at the girl’s home several times, 
but there was nothing in his visits to indicate that he was 
not entirely honorable. 

The acquaintance between the girl and St. Clair had 
existed for several months, when one day he informed her 
that he had prospered to such an extent that he proposed 
establishing an office. It the plan was realized he desired 
Bertha’s services as a bookkeeper. This information St. 
Clair also imparted to the girl’s mother. 

He appeared entirely frank, and, although he made many 
professions which were probably untrue, hedid not endeavor 
to conceal the tact that he was married. Bertha’s mother 
was averse to the girl leaving home during the day, but her 
daughter was so pleased with the prospect of earning money 
in addition to what she received tor music tuition that the 
mother gave way. Several weeks later St. Clair secured 
an office at 94 Union street, directly opposite the Eastern 
burial ground, and engaged the Colony girl to assist his 
wife in clerical work. 

For two weeks St. Clair remained on Union street, and 
then, concluding to locate in the business district of the 
city he secured a room in the MacNair Block, where he 
was backed by John A. Greenwood, a local money lender 
in the same building. 

When St. Clair removed from Union to Market street his 
wife protested against the change, and decided to obtain 
work elsewhere, which she did, although no estrangement 
resulted. In fact St. Clair appeared pleased with the 
change. The Colony girl went to work tor him May 26. 

When Mrs, St. Clair left the office the girl regretted it 
very much, and so informed her mother. She telt lone- 
some, she said. : 

A visit to the Colony heme late last evening by a 
‘* Herald ’’ man found the house in gleem, but persistent 
sounding of the bell brought Mrs. Colony to the door and 
trom her the facts as above stated were learned. 

The bereaved mother could scarcely talk, and a camphor 
saturated cloth about her head gave evidence of the an- 
guish she was enduring. With her eyes filled with tears 
and her words broken by sobs she told the climax of the 


story in the following manner : 


‘* Last Sunday, Bertha, with myself and the rest of the 
children, attended church. As I now recall her appear- 
ance she was gloomy and downcast, although I did not 
especially observe it at the time. She sat through the 
service as if something preyed upon her mind. 

‘*We returned home and Bertha retired to bed early. 
Monday morning I called her at 7 o’clock and she arose, but 
did not make any response. At breakfast she partook of 
but little food and sat through the meal! in silence. 

‘*l asked her what the matter was, and she replied that 
she didn’t feel well. She said she would be home to sup- 
per and when she left the house said: ‘Good-bye, mam- 
ma.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Colony burst into tears and it was several 
minutes before she recovered herself sufficiently to proceed. 
Continuing she said : 

‘¢ Perhaps it is imagination, but as I recall her departure 
it seems as if she gazed at the house with a singularly sad 
look. I knew she was a good, Christian girl, and that there 
was something in her heart that bade her stay, but she 
yielded to the temptation. 

‘+A little farther up the street from the house she met a 

man in a carriage, with whom she conversed earnestly for 
several minutes. I have since learned that it was a young 
man residing in the neighborhood with whom she was talk- 
ing. 
.. She told him that St. Clair wanted her to elope with 
him and goto Chicago. She also stated that St. Clair had 
professed to be very wealthy. The young man asked if 
she was going and she replied that she was not. 

‘*I waited patiently until 10 o’clock Monday evening for 
Bertha’s return and then visited every place in the city 
where she would be likely to go; but I could not finda 
trace of her. I returned home with a heavy heart after a 
vain search of several hours and spent the night weeping, 
but I did not have the slightest suspicion of the dénoue- 
ment the next day revealed. Yesterday morning I visited 
St. Clair’s office early, but found it locked, and for several 
hours I waited on the doorstep. 

** At 10 o’clock Mrs. St. Clair, whom I had not met before 
and did not know, called in search of her husband, and 
there we learned by each other’s stories the truth. St. 
Clair left home Monday noon and had not been seen in 
Lynn since. 

‘* To-day, with Mrs. St. Clair, I visited Boston and learned 
that St. Clair had a $200 check cashed in a piano store. 
That was Monday night. He then stated that he intended 
purchasing a piano. That isthe last trace we have of him.” 

Mrs. Colony finished her recital with another outburst of 
tears. Mrs. St. Clair states that she knows comparatively 
little of her husband’s life. He married her in Worcester, 





to which city he came from Chicago, He has been impli- 
cated in several business transactions of a peculiar nature, 
and was at one time a detective, the deserted wife having 
a badge formerly worn by her husband, but where he was 
an Officer of the law is not known. 

He is 29 years of age, light complexioned, with a light 
mustache and is good looking. His wife is convinced that 
he has fled with the missing girl. The two women were 
together last night to afford each other comfort and so- 
lace in their mutual sorrow. 

The father of the Colony girl is in South Berwick, Me., 
and has not been informed of his daughter’s disappearance, 
but will be to-day. The missing girl is very winsome and 
attractive and remarkably bright ; her companions speak 
in the highest terms of her. The case has been reported 
to the police. 

St. Clair formerly worked for the Brown & Simpson Com- 
pany at Worcester, and when he started in Lynn he secured 
several Hallet & Davis pianos. He sold them and accounted 
for them, and managed to get several additional ones, 
which could not be found after it was discovered that he 
had eloped. 

No particular effort is being made to catch the rascal. 








Art Journalings. 


By BroTHEerR THOMs. 





ITH the increase of the temperature my control of 
the English language decreases, and therefore the last few 
numbers of the *‘ Art Journal’’ have had worse sentences than usual 
But we are so used to this in our office that we pay no further attention 
toit. Itall goes,anyhow. We have in our files an aggregation of rotten 
English that beats anything in journalism, and an old friend of the paper 
suggested that we should send an old file up to date to the world s fair as 
a curiosity. 
*-2 8 
There appears to be considerable news in the music 
trade, but we dare not publish it, as it is against the rules of the * Art 
Journal” to give the news. We leave that to others, During che hot 
weather we shall publish a series of articles for the satisfaction of the 
piano and organ trade. They are as follows 
** The cat and its relation to the string and why men that are lynched 
are strung up.” 
“ Tron plates as substitutes for soup plates in Bowery restaurants, with 
an appendix by the editor on iron scissors.” 
** The tone of grand pianos in the Arctic regions."’ 


“Sound waves on Coney Island, illustrated with cuts used in the * Art 
Journal’ two years after the Flood." 

‘Ivory: where it grows, how to plant, when to harvest and how to 
store prior to application to keyboards,”” (Highly interesting 

** The pickling process lately adopted in preparing piano hammers for 
the wholesale trade. Results of same,” 

**Renewal notes; advice to banks and bankers on discounting piano 
paper used in automatic pianos. Put up in rolls; 10 centsaroll. Patents 
discussed, Others disgusted.” 

* The action and its functions; forward and backward and up and 
down. New movements discovered, such as the in and out necessary 
when the piano is being repaired,"’ (Very scientitic ; | wrote it myself.) 

“Essay on polish. How to breathe on polish. No expectorations 
allowed. Rubbing with old handkerchief, Can be used again personally 
after application of sapolio, Have tried it successfully,”’ 


** Organs and their reeds. Why no tone can come from organ that has 
no reed and no pipe. One or the other necessary, together with beliows to 
produce current of air called wind.’ 


* Agencies of pianos or organs. The rent of store and why it must be 
paid in advance where new agent has no credit in place where he is not 
known, Reasons, although none are given.”’ 

** Freights and why pianos are shipped to San Francisco and California 
by freight instead of express. Interview with Adams, of Adams Ex 
press.’ 


Who Is This, Anyhow? 
LETTER has been received here by the 
Business Men’s Association from the gentleman who 
was here recently negotiating for the location here of an 
organ factory. The letter announced that the factory will 
come to Oswego, and the removal of the families of the 
gentlemen composing the firm to this city will occur as 
speedily as possible. 
The factory, for the time being, will be located in West 
First street, in the building known as the Hart Building, 
and will probably remain there till the business outgrows 


the building.—Oswego, N. Y., ‘* Times 


POSITION WANTED—As piano or organ road salesman for manu - 


facturér ; middle aged, experienced, good reference and able to filla 
position satisfactorily. Address ‘* Satisfaction,” care Musica Courima 
ANTED—Piano tuners and music teachers to solicit for ** Hand's 
Harmony Chart,"’ which will enable anyone to play accompani 
ments on piano in 15 minutes’ time without previous instruction in music 
Nin §, Hand Company, 182and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, I! 


ANTED—A first-class wareroom salesman by Cullis & De Vine, 9 
West Huron street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
\ ANTED—For Montreal, Canada, a first-class and reliable bellyman 
who can also do fly finishing. Steady emdloyment Address im- 
mediately, stating terms and references, * Piano,”’ P.O. Box 645, Mon 
treal. 
ANTED—A young German with experience and good references 
V wishes a position as salesman in a music store either in this city or 
in the country. His knowledge of the English language is, however, 
somewhat limited. Address ** K. B.,"’ care of Tue Musica Covniar 
Py anren —~A good traveling salesman acquainted with the musica) 
merchandise trade to handle asa side line an established, good, 
selling article on commission. Good reference and state territory trav- 
ersed. Address A. G, 5., Musicar Covaiar, 
ANTED—Live, experienced, middle aged business man, familiar 
with the piano and kindred trades of America and Europe, desires 
permanent connection with good American firm. Fine linguist, good 
talker and writer, hard worker, educated. Best references. Can take an 
interest, For particulars apply to Musica Covnigr Company, New 
York. 
ANTED-—A reliable large German manufacturing concern of mu- 
sical instruments about to establish an American agency needs the 
services of first-class Western salesman. Koowledge of German language 
desired. Address **X. A, X.,”" care Tue Musicar Courier, 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative, 
Comme Orrice Musicat Covaran, / 


226 Wanasn Avanve, 
Cuicaco, June 18, 1892. 4 


HE Rice-Macy Piano Company will open a 





retail wareroom at 268 Wabash avenue and will handle 
the Rice.Macy piano and the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano. 
The move is an excellent one for the Gildemeester & Kroeger 
piano, for the reason that under the auspices of Mr. R, W. 
Cross, who will have entire charge of the new warerooms, | 
the same piano was introduced to the Chicago public with 
great success among an excellent class of buyers, and Mr. | 
Cross’ extensive acquaintance must prove of decided bene- | 
The move will also give an outiet | 
The warerooms 


fit to the piano as well. 
‘for a goodly number of Rice-Macy pianos. 


are favorably located between Jackson and Van Buren | 


streets, and the offices at 46 Jackson street can be rerented 


man with the Mason & Hamlin Company, has engaged 
with the Manufacturers Piano Company in a like position, 
and will begin his duties on Monday morning next. 

Mr. Chickering has made an enviable reputation and will, 
no doubt, be fully as successful in his new position as in 
the former one. 

Mr. B. M. Harger, of Harger & Blish, Dubuque, Ia.; Mr. 
Thos, Taylor and Professor Giles, of the Taylor Brothers 
Company, Provo City, Utah, were in the city this week. 


LOOK OUT. 


VOLUBLE, well dressed, well posted young man, 
A thoroughly acquainted with the retail piano 
trade, particularly of Ohio, has been visiting piano 
manufacturers and supply houses here, representing 
| himself as D, H. Baldwin, Jr. We have before us 
| now an I, O. U. for $25 signed by him and given toa 





| 


| firm from whom he had asked the loan of that 


at a bonus and will of course be given up and the offices of amount. The house in question took the precaution 
the company removed to the new wareroom, There has | of making an inquiry before paying out the money 
never been so favorable a deal made as the deal between | 444 while the proprietor was engaged in this mission 
the Rice-Macy Company and the parties in Oregon, Ill, | the young scamp escaped. No doubt he has fleeced 


where the Schaeffer piano is now made; it can safely be 
claimed that the deal is worth to the company at the least 
calculation $40,000, 

The manufacturers’ building of the world’s fair, in which 
the music exhibits are to be shown, has again met with an 


accident similar to the previous one; quite some damage 
was done by one of our cyclonic winds. 

Mr. James E. Healy is the only one to go East from here 
to attend the meeting of the music board of trade; he 
leaves to-day and will be gone a week. 


Messrs, Roth & Engelhardt are now boring for a well on | 


their premises at Columbia Heights, and will probably bein 


condition to start the new action factory at that point | 


in just about to days. 
The following clipping I give for its novelty. It is taken 
from a Peoria paper: 


: And wi h each Piano we furnish 

One Fine Scarf, 

One Dust Cover, 

One Ottoman Stool, 

One Tuning Free, 

One Manufacturers’ Warrant, and ; 

One Agreement that in case the pur- - 
' chaser shall die before the payments are - 

all made the widow or heir shall have - 

' FREE OF CHARGE a clear title to said - 
: instrument. : 


Remember This. 





Brown, 
Page & 


3 Hillman. 
COMPANY, 


One bright young advertising man connected with one of 
our largest houses suggested that it was a good idea pro- 
viding the piano was not more thought of than the hus- 
band, 

Mr. ©. E. Perry, formerly with Ludden & Bates, Savan- 
nah, Ga., has engaged with the Chickering-Chase Brothers 
Company in this city as a general traveling man, 

Mr. M. J. Chase returned from his Eastern trip on Friday, 
rather sooner than he expected and mainly on account of 
the severely hot weather. 

Mr, E. W. Furbush whs a visitor this week. He is 
thoroughly satisfied with the showing which the Vose piano 
is getting in this locality. 

Mr. F, E. McArthur, of the McArthur Music House, Knox- 
ville, Tenn,, was a visitor in the city this week and bought 
two carloads of Chicago Cottage organs, through Mr, F. W. 
Teeple, the representative of the company for that terri- 
tory, and will have the cars handsomely decorated with 
flags for shipment to their destination, 

Mr. G. J. Couchois, who has charge of New York State 
for the W. W. Kimball Company, has just returned from a 
long and successful trip and may stay in Chicago for a 
while and assume temporarily at least a position on the 
floor of the warerooms, 

Mr. Fred. Chickering, who has been for some time sales- 


some people here in the piano business. 

In reply to a telegram to D, H, Baldwin Co., Cin- 
cinnati, asking if there was such a man as D. H. Bald- 
win, Jr., we received a dispatch saying “‘ Emphatically, 
no,” 


Look out for D. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


ANOTHER PIANO CORPORA- 
| TION. 








HE firm of Stultz & Bauer, piano manufacturers, 
IT have just been incorporated under the laws of 
| the State of New York, the trustees, each of whom 
| takes $15,000, being Frederick Bauer, Carl Bauer and 
Henry Stultz, thus making the capital stock $45,000. 
| The rapid rise of Stultz & Bauer is evidence of the 
| fact that a good piano made by intelligent men and 
/ handled by business men who understand the princi- 
| ples of trade can always find permanent success right 
| inside the bounds of this city. There is no necessity 
| to go beyond the banks of the Hudson for success in 
|the piano business, but you must know how to 
| handle it. 
| This incorporation leads us to some reflections on 
| the status of firms in the piano trade in relation to 
| corporations and copartnership. Very few firms are 
_now left in New York or Boston or in the smaller 
| Eastern points that have not taken advantage of the 
| corporation laws of their respective States, If we 
mistake not the following firms are all incorporated : 
New York. 

Estey Piano Company. 
The Wheelock Interests. 
| We are not aware whether the individual firm of 
| Wm. E. Wheelock & Co, is incorporated, but we be- 
| lieve it is, 

Schubert Piano Company. 

Stultz & Bauer. 

Kranich & Bach, 

Steinway & Sons. 

Geo, Steck & Co, 

Behr Brothers & Co. 

Pease Piano Company. 

Braumuller Company. 

Mathushek & Sons Piano Company. 

Century Piano Company. 

Horace Waters & Co. 

Jacob Brothers. 

Webster Piano Company. 

Henning Piano Company, 

Cornet Piano Company. 

Peek & Son. 

Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

To these will soon be added the Weber Piano 

Company. 

E. G. Harrington & Co, is also a corporation owned 
by Leopold Peck, 

There are now the following copartnerships or in- 
dividual firms in the piano manufacturing business 
here, 

Decker Brothers. 

J. & C, Fischer, 
Sohmer & Co, 
Behning & Sons. 

E. Gabler & Brother, 
Decker & Son. 
Newby & Evans, 
Strich & Zeidler. 








F. Muehlfeld & Co. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. 

This firm is owned by Mr. Peck and a silent partner, 
the Hardman and Dowling interests having been 
paid off. 

Haines Brothers. 
Krakauer Brothers. 
James & Holmstrom, 
R. M. Bent. 

Weser Br sthers. 

F, Connor. 

Ludwig & Co. 
Hazelton Brothers. 

The two Brooklyn firms, Otto Wissner and F. G, 
Smith, are not incorporated, as far as we know. 

Boston. 

Among Boston Piano manufacturers we find the 

following incorporations : 
Chickering & Sons. 
Hallet & Davis Company. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
Everett Piano Company. 
McPhail Piano Company. 
H, F. Miller & Sons Piano Company. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, 
Smith American Company. 
Guild Consolidated Company. 
Woodward & Brown Piano Company. 

These firms are copartnerships or are owned by 

one individual : 
William Bourne & Son, 
Cc. C. Briggs & Co. 
Emerson Piano Company. 
S. G. Chickering & Co, 
Daniel Morris, 
Norris & Fletcher, 
Hallett & Cumston. 

The business of Hallett & Cumston is the. indi- 
vidual property of James C. Cumston. 

New England Piano Company. 

The New England Piano Company is the property 
of Mr. Thomas F, Scanlan, who is the owner absolute- 
ly and without incumbrance of all the factories, 
real estate, &c., and the business, which is also free 
from debt, except current business accounts for mer- 
chandise. Mr, Scanlan has one of the most valuable 
plants in the piano trade. 

The firm of V, Wentworth & Co, is also a copart- 
nership, 

Other Points. 

In the other cities and smaller points nearly al! the 
piano manufacturing concerns are incorporated, as 
for instance : 


Wm. Knabe & Co., . ° ‘ ° ‘ Baltimore 
C. M. Stieff, . ; . ‘ : . Baltimore 
Schomacker Piano Company, . Philadelphia 
Lester Piano Company, . ‘ ‘ . Philadelphia 
Shaw Piano Company, . Erie 
Colby Piano Company, Erie 
Wegman &Co,, . : ‘ Auburn 
McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Waterloo Organ Company, . _ ‘ Waterloo 


(Manufacturers of the Malcolm Love piano). 


Sterling Piano Company, Derby 
B. Shoninger Company, . New Haven 
Brown & Simpson Company, Worcester 
Prescott Piano Company, : : : Concord 
Jewitt Piano Company, : : Leominster 
Marshall & Wendell Company, Albany 


We are under the impression that Kurtzmann, of 
Buffalo; Ahlstrom, of Jamestown, and Boardman & 
Gray, of Albany, are not incorporated, 

Schleicher & Son, of Mount Vernon, are about to re- 
move to Stamford and become incorporated. 

With the exception of James M. Starr & Co., of 
Richmond, Ind., and Julius Bauer & Co., and probably 
W. H. Bush & Co., of Chicago, we believe every 
Western piano manufacturing firm is incorporated. 


A Chance. 
IVE experienced middle aged business man, 
familiar with the piano and kindred trades of America 
and Europe, desires permanent connection with a good 
house in any part of the Union. Educated, fine linguist, 
good writer and talker, hard worker, of strictly business 
habits but agreeable ways, equally fit for office, road and 
factory. Offers facilities for reaching foreign markets. 
Can take an interest. Best references. For particulars 
apply to MusicaL Courter Company, New York 
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FAZELTON 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 
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IN os. 








Or rA NO 


~“ae—. APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. -<—pm 


34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 


BROTHERS 





IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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Oo TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME' 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 








F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


| 
NEW YORK. | 





462 East 136th Street, 


THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano, Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEHLE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 











WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


On hand for the Trade at low figures. Also a large stock of 
Carved Legs ready for use. 


TO THE 
PIANO TRADE. 


LUREH PIANO COMPANY, 


Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call. 
FOURTH AVE,, Cor, 25th ST, 
NEW YORK. 








DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 189. 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 
Wonderful, Works like magic. Anyone can use it. Does no damage. 

Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Tryabottle. Nothing like it. 

Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CU., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


|The Finest Grade Medium Priced 


HIGH 
Te Preset “x 
SOME 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 





ESTABLISHED 
—1836.— 


SCONOCORD, 





THe BATTLE is ON! 





We are holding up our end and bound to keep ahead, GET IN 
LINE. Send for our new catalogue, make your selections and be pre- 
pared for the rush. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


Headquarters, 923 Locust Street, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manager. Philadelphia, Pa , 


¢ « Phe IDissenharter « » 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 











FACTORY: 
204, 206, 208 E, 28d St. 


‘Harry an, 


New York City. 








Ww 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 

These valuable works have been recently revised and oplens ed by the author, and although the books have been 

increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same 
ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto L angey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 

Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guar anty of genuineness 





A. NILSON & CO.,|JAMES BELLAK. 


No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 1129 Chestnut Street 


NEW YORE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOSEY & C0.'S 


Brass Instruments, 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
| PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 
|W.A.POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Applicatien. 





PIANO 


Now in the market. 





DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
mearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an } 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





fou 





| Every Piano Fury Waseantep vor Five Years, 


‘WM. KNABE & co. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., noc. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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Trade in Jamestown, N. Y. 
T Jamestown, N. Y., Mr. M. E, Van Wert, the 
A agent in that place for the Mason & Hamlin, Conover 
and Schubert pianos, has just taken possession of his new 


store, 15 West Second street. 

The wareroom is large with high ceiling, handsomely dec- 
orated and makes a model piano room, 

Mr. Van Wert has been a dealer in Jamestown for many 





years and enjoys the confidence of the citizens to a very 
gratifying degree. The excellent line of instrumefits he 1s 
handling, both in pianos and organs, the latter the Mason | 
* Hamlin and Waterloo, has insured him a successful bus | 
iness. 

Chautauqua Lake and the great Methodist Sunday School | 
Assembly grounds, which are open during the summer 
months, afford an extensive field for the renting of pianos 
and organs, as Jamestown is the only large trading point 
within accessible distance of the summer cottagers who 
populate the shores of the lake. 

This renting business is an item of much importance, 
both from its extent and as a profitable disposition for 
second-hand instruments tor a portion of the year at least. | 
One firm of dealers estimated that they alone place over 
100 each year this way. 

Jamestown is rapidly growing in population and wealth, 
the manufacturing industries being largely represented. 

In Ahlstrom Piano Works have 
been established in fact they were | 
among the first to appreciate the advantages this point | 
afforded, and they have increased in capacity and im- | 
portance with the growth of the city. 

There is always a certain loyalty among the residents of 





our own line the C. A. 


here some years; 





a place to patronize and encourage a home industry, and in 
the case of the Ahlstrom pianos the citizens of Jamestown, | 
and in fact all through Chautauqua County, have ex- 
pressed their encouragement by generally preferring these 
excellent instruments to most any of the ones coming 
from abroad. 

This is saying a good deal, but the facts bear out the | 
statement, and it is more highly appreciated by Mr. Ahl 
strom because his competition is with such valuable instru- 
ments and sellers as the Sohmer and others that have been 
mentioned. 

There is no question that a very great advantage in sell- 
ing a piano comes from being able to conduct a customer 
through a factory, thereby allowing him to inspect the 
different parts in process of construction ; it inspires a cer- 
tain confidence promoted in no other way. The Ahlstrom 
people have this advantage and it counts with the trade in 
their section. 

Ford & Relf scored a victory and one they ave proud of 
by placing a Sohmer baby grand in the Sunday school of 
the Methodist Church a couple of weeks ago. 

The first concert in which it was used took place last 
week, and the beauty of tone and elegance of the instru- 
ment created a very flattering impression. 

The local musicai critic connected with the paper pub- 
lished in the place in writing up the concert wanted to say 
something, and wrote that the instrument was pitched too 
high and that the basso of the concert company furnishing 
the program was obliged to change two of its numbers. 

Sohmer & Co, in answer to a letter on the subject wrote 
that the piano was tuned at their regular pitch. The 
basso’s range was evidently limited to a few low tones. 

An amusing incident occurred in the wareroom of one of 
the dealers, and illustrates a side in piano selling not 
knownon Fourteenth street or Fifth avenue, New York. 

A farmer with wife and young lady friend, as pianist, 
came in to buy a piano, The pianist took her place at the 
instrument, the old gentleman and lady on each side, then 
producing copies of the Gospel Hymns they sang ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort,’’ **Let the lower lights be burning,’’ &c., for at 
least a half hour and then upon consultation decided that 
the instrument (and it was a good one) did not quite 
‘‘cord " with their voices, and the dealer missed the sale. 





Obituary. 











George Hagemeyer, Sr. 

George Hagemeyer, Sr., the wealthy and extensive 
dealer in rosewood, mahogany and veneer woods in this 
city, who lived at 107 Kent street, Greenpoint, died of 
heart failure on Tuesday, June 14, at the Mountain House, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. He was 56 years old, and 
for several years had been a trustee of the Greenpoint 
Savings Bank. When he was 17 years old Mr. Hage. 
meyer met with an accident which necessitated the 
amputation of hie left leg. More than 20 years ago he 
took ap his residence in Greenpoint and became a member 
of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. A year ago 
he became conscious of the fact that he was likely to die 
suddenly, and he made a will giving the bulk of his estate, 
which is valued at severa! millions of dollars, to his wife, 
and leaving the children also well provided for. 

Mr. Hagemeyer was widely known inthe piane trade, 
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NCE more by request. 
of it? Yes, certainly, of course it’s handsome. 


Here is another style of Strich & Zeidler upright. 
But you should order one and see how excellent is the tone, how 
honest the workmanship and how reasonable the price for quality. 


What do you think 








having for many years figured as one of the leading supply 
men in this particular line, and those with whom he came 
into personal contact will regret to learn of his death. The 
business will continue without interruption. 





Sumner Small. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 12, about 2 o’clock, Sum- 
ner Small passed quietly away after an illness of three 
months or more. Mr. Small had lived in Northboro, Mass., 
about 20 years, coming here from Hudson and engaging in 


the manufacture of piano sharps, which he carried on for | 


several years. 
and water commissioner. The latter office he resigned last 
March on account of his failing health. 

In 1886 he was sent by the Republicans as representative 
to the Legislature for the Twelfth Worcester district. He 
always worked earnestly for the cause of temperance. He 
leaves a sonin Baldwinville and three daughters ; also an 
aged widow.—Worcester ‘‘ Spy.’’ 





Augustus @. Ibach, 


Augustus G. Ibach, who died in Philadelphia on 
June 11, aged 53 years, was a well-known builder of church 
organs. He was a native of Allentown, but for over 30 
years had been a resident of Philadelphia, having his factory 
at 1132 Fairmount avenue. His mother’s death at the age 
of 87 years occurred a week ago. The deceased learned his 
trade in this city. Many of his instruments are in churches 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. His only daughter was to have 
graduated from the Girls’ Normal School this week. An 
uncle of the deceased was J. Lawrence Ibach, the famous 
blacksmith astronomer of Newmanstown, Lebanon County, 
who died a few years ago. The remains will arrive in this 
city to-morrow evening, and will be interred Wednesday 
afternoon. Four sisters and three brothers reside in Allen- 
town.—Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger.”’ 





Communication. 
Crarxssurc, W. Va., June 13, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
SEE you have published a notice from the 
Clarksburg ‘*Enquirer’’ of May 24 in regard to the 
sale of Stone pianos, Believing you do not wish to do any- 
one an injustice and only mean to help legitimate trade, I 
wish you would correct your report. The five instruments 
sold on that street have been placed during the past two 
years, and only one of them was a Stone piano, and it was 
just what the lady bought. No deception was practiced in 
making the sale and she only paid what it was worth. The 
price mentioned in your report was not the actual price. 
L have been selling pianos and organs for 10 years in this 
part of West Virginia and have always made ita special 
point to represent instruments just as they are. I approve 
of your fight against stencil goods, but I think you should 
get at facts and not write an article that is calculated to 
do legitimate trade an injury. If our friends in the news- 
paper business write a puff (as they consider it) and pub- 
lish it we are not responsible for what it contains. 

I have not written this for print, but I hope you will 
gather from what I said the facts and make such correc- 
tions as you think are right, and oblige 

Yours respectfully, Cuas. F, THOMPSON, 

The item from the Clarksburg ‘ Enquirer,” to 

which Mr. Thompson refers, was to the effect that he 


He has held the office of selectman, assessor | 


| 


} 





had within a few months sold a number of Stone 
pianos at $500, and it was natural that we should com- 
ment on the manifest injustice of such transactions. 
We gladly publish Mr, Thompson's letter, but think 
that he should be more careful of the material he 


furnishes his local newspaper men with for puffs (as © 


they consider sn tl THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Grant Monument Sibbbtiptions. 
HE following is a list of subscriptions to the 
Grant Monument Fund, secured by the Committee of 
Importers and Manufacturers of and Dealers in Musical In- 
struments and Merchandise. 
J. Howarp Foote, Chairman. 
AvuGuST POLLMANN, 
ALBERT E, BENARY, 
ALFRED F, PAILLARD, 
New York, June 16, 1892. 


f of Committee. 





Book No. 8333. 











J. Howard Foote, 33 Maiden lane, New York......... $30.00 
Jacot & Son, 293 Broadway, New York.......-....-+ 15.00 
C, A, Zoebisch & Sons, 46 Maiden lane, New York... 25.00 
Hugo Kieinick, Newarks, N, Joe... cccusoy ccepepeserces 5.00 
G. D. Emerson, Belleville, N. J........-.. pA 1.00 
August Dolling, 3664 Third avenue, New York...... 1.00 
Moses Slater, 36 Vesey street, New York,......... 25.00. 
Julius Schott, 52 East Fourth street, New York..... 2.00 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union square, New York..... 50.00 
Book No. 8334. 
August Pollmann, 70-72 Franklin street, New York.. $25.00 
C. Bruno & Son, 356 Broadway, New York.......... 25.00 
John F. Stratton & Son, 43-45 Walker street, New 
VOR. 0 ce cccccccccccceces Meee Deedee ccenenesee 25.00 
Book No, 8335. 
Henry Benary’s Sons, 62 White street, New York,... $25.00 
E. F, Kroeger, 62 White street, New York.......... 2.00 
Harry B. Strachan, 62 White street, New York...... 1.00 
Henry D. Brewster, 34 Fourth avenue, New York.. 5.00 
Jacob Hofer, 431 Broadway, New York............. 1,00 
John Friedrich & Brother, Cooper Union, New York. 2.00 
Boox No, 8336. 
M. J. Paillard & Co., 680 Broadway, New York (pre- 
viously subscribed). ....06...50.0 be eceesee ves $50.00 
Hamilton S. Gordon, 13 East. Fourteenth street, New 
VOPR . i cass cccseccsscccssecessveves vanek. Se 
C. H. Ditson &Co., 367 ‘Broadway, New York.. xe elke 50.00 
Book No, 8337. 
(Not used.) 
EmpPLoyees’ LIstTs. 
C. Hy Diteon & Co... ve eves ok tia sareeecescecees $10.00 
J.. Howard Foote... . 2.5 .0c00. 525058 Gee ePooe seeeee 14.00 
Jacot & Son,....... Gs ccevvc sates BEd ickas sh. 9.00 
NG Oe i us cea nkae eae Penne. « Ure ee 2.25 
August. Pollmann.......----+00ree+nercnrenrccemences 27.50 
Wm. Tonk & Brother (including the firm),........., 30.50 
J. F. Stratton & Son (no list of mames).............. 2.25 
People’s subscription roll (through J. Howard Foote): 
E, D, 1 Dougie, 263 Henry street, Brooklyn, New 
Ci FRR ED PS PPE Se Co ee eee ee 1.00 
Geo. W. Sherman, Little Falis, N. : 150 
$462.00 
Less sundry expense$,..,.,...+.+. oe eee 
TORRY, Ee Fi Me Ve tee ee ee PUN HET: oe cee ees $459.29 





—The only member of the music trade of Germany belonging to the 
committee appointed by the Imperial Commissioner for advancing the 
German exhibit at the world’s fair is Theodore Guilleaume, of the wire 
firm of Felten & Guilleaume. There is no other member of the large 
German music trade on the committee. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER,,.. 2 =4"C=..°. 
risenen, WASLE & CO: +++ 











6 Fourth Ave., New York, MANUFACTURERS OF 


P. BESSON & 00,,| 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. COR. MOTT ST., 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and D ic, madea ialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in thiscountry. Catalogues will N E WwW yo be K DA Rd B. 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. . 





Musical Merchandise artment, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 


only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 
cout Men: Poa Contes Vikan. Volt nod eon; BOrPa® Bate nce Sete Red Tony 
5, ve ” Sepnaeee titeate end Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 
It will pay you to handle them. 1 # 
PET IT A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 6 4 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 
Just what is required for small rooms, 0 OTAY b PIAN OS 
flats and for renting. ® 
B 1J0 lj PETIT BIJOU PIANO C0., P| ANO 
P52 OP Perse. IBY YORK. Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 161 f. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, Mg = 


MANUFACTURER knows the Music Publishing House of 
a Do You Find 














CARL SIMO Music Dealer to the Court, 
Berlin, 5. W., Germany. 
I S oa SS A ION the best Markgrafenstr. 21, Known all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
FoR VUPRIGHTIT FIAWOS. forthe organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 





Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
FO RT LEE - N EW J ERSEY. for the Mohr, M. Motakowshi, Franz PUnitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata- 
9 hard \organ). Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret 


lo al a ape bd 
Cabinet Organ? (violio), X. and Ph. Scharwenka, L, Schytte, Joseph gee aad cheaper 68 





ditions for export, 

































R W TANNER & SON MOUSE PROOF Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 
e 
— Invest it in a U, S. 
100 ban: Postal Card and write 
‘pee IN to us for a Catalogue 
USE. and Prices of the 
=e. ALBANY, N.Y. 
f in - Send for Catalogue. WEAVER 
mre ORGANS. 
ORGAN PIPES. We may be able to help 
Wood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. ... . Voloed or Unvoiced. you to an organ that 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. | will stand the test of 
h sk a cs com m 

PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. enone, ares 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. ap Sez en ie on *" . 
| . = make it profitabie for 

SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS. FAMOUS ¢¢ 9? you to ieodie it. 

—— MADE BY—— STYLE Addres 
LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. THE KRELL PIANO CO., hy ese: 

WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. |gpinp AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, “2 "= _soworr ww 
+ 009 ALBANY STR CINCINNATI. 0 J. H. LOCKEY PIANO CASE C0, 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Decihiidaens Be 


LHINS & CO., WENTWORTH GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 6: 5. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 41 BRISTOL ST., ‘BOSTON, 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, Manufactures the Highest Grade 


S. 8. STEWART'S WORLD FAMOUS BANOS | PIT ANI OS 


of tone. The Stewart tanjos are used by all professional 
layers. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
we eel A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in | 


stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send | 
stamp forcatalogue. Address | E D S E A B U RY 
|=. oe ’ 


h St., sot Sessatace muircets., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































COVERER OF 





JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. } 
BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and | | | ammner's 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS j 
st Nemo | 362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 





J. COPCUTT & CO.,, | 


| N. B,—Moldings, including boring and 
432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. wiring, furnished if desired: 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS,| 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. | 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 















THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK, 


SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 
Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&c., &c. 


REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 














Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,., 


Wareroome: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Ch . 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, t icCago. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0. 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exelusive Organ Manufacturers 








Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List. 


0. 40 & 42 N, Union St., 
CHICAGO. 


HAMILTON °° Ameen net 6 BT ING 


orGAN co., Grand ad Upright Upright + Pianos, 


Ohicago, U. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ie 
PIANOS, rcrony P| ANQ 
oe e e 
REED ORGANS caidinekionaia| ‘cmscace | 





CATALOGUE FREE. 




















Of High Grade and Standard Quality. ES SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. iS A 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in THE POPULAR 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 





— bh & Certs Pia, SELLER. 
RICE-MAGY PIANO @O,) "st 





Send tor Terms ana Prices, 


; W.H. BUSH & C0., Chicago, 
piano Manufacturers, <li heed 
B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


Washington and LDesplaines Streets, 248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHICAGO, ILL. STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS.! manusacrunmne. 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 
OPFlGhe feet ob edit au EL LO 


POLLOCK & CO., 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 

a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 

the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 
We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 

WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

New York. 


shaved. 


Foot East roth Street, 





THE COLBY PIANO (0.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manufacturers of Pianos, GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 





M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers | 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if | 
Sdesired. Please state reference when o' rdering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, «. o. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


45 East 42d Street. 








Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Emoroideries and | ‘TEE TULLIUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 








SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 


ACINIANDEN An <. mreeplamhiionaa 


a WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Sole Agente fo for the Gotted ) 26 Warren St., New York. 





S ESTABLISHED | 
Fh ae ga nO a 0 im in ; 7h 


ovTy, 


Ne 


ne D PIANO FORTE AGTION, 








e131 to 147 BROADWAY, 


4 
oa 
Ee PS 3 z 
} SE es »\ | 6B 
) > ale | 2a & 
i | 28% 
Rr oe re | | *38 
2 ans REN , aes 4 ay: * 
ii Si y apie “ 
en GRAND), SQUARE; avenue + a 
: = Z~ 
‘ at za 
<r 
Ca 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION Sd 
RAILROAD. - be 





® 
: Cambridgeport Mass: 
9 BT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 





Broekiya 





LUDWIG & CO. 


otAN() 


BLASIUS & SONS 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-HOSs-tl®9 CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** megerae € 








702-704East | 48th Street 


NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street 
NwHWw YORK. 


CORNISH c& COO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, | 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
BRVING, MASS. 

















Address a!) New Yort commuriaations te the Mar cte-tery 





mt 

Sa peee < : 

ee P “@ 

> (. 0 Con0r gs 

' BE 

Manufacturer 77 @ 

a Le 

and Carver of - 

Y 
Piano Legs, a, 
LYRES and a A S 
PILASTERS, ¥ 5 sf 
IN A VARIETY OF 27> 
STYLES, x 3 7 
Orders from dealers prompt- 3 e z 
ly attended to. 3 Pe -} 

FACTORY: . o 





eZ 610 & 512 Wost S0th St, 


J} Bet. roth and rzth Aves., 
NEW YORK. 








Hi. A CNOPE 




























MUSIC, ARTISTIC 
SP" xport Factory “Ue, Row and Violin Maker, 
. MUSIC WORKS. Importer and Dealer in 
Musical Instruments. aT 
Every article in connection with music. ine 10 ins 
Greatest assortment, Lowest prices. na’ 
EVERY PATENT TO 28 FOUND ON THE y OF ITALIAN, 


Tad FRENCH, CERMAN AKD 
ENGLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 


PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
IMustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 
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FAILURE 


OF THE 


Savannah Piano Company. 


HE failure of Gustav Kiesling, known as the | 
Savannah Piano Company, 
nounced in the **Morning News”’ of that city, June 15, as | 


follows : 

The Savannah Piano Company, formerly the Davis Piano | 
Company, isin the hands of a receiver, A. Minis, Esq., | 
yesterday foreclosed a mortgage against the concern for 
$3,041.18, and was joined by Maj. John Schwarz for a debt | 
of $1,318.32 for rent, and by W. Hozelberg for $265.42 on 
open account, 

A petition was filed in the Superior Court yesterday 
morning by the claimants asking for the appointment of a 
receiver to take charge of the assets of the company and 
dispose of it for the benefit of the creditors. Judge Fealli- | 
gant appointed Mr, Minis temporary receiver, and he at 
once took charge of the establishment, 

The Savannah Piano Company has been run by Mr. Gus. 
tav Kiesling, who lost considerable money in the failure of 
the firm of Davis Brothers. He bought the stock of the 
defunct concern and was trying to retrieve his losses by 
carrying on the piano, organ, music and fancy stationery 
The dull times were against him, however, and 


business. 

he could not meet hiscalls. The total assets and liabilities 
of the concern are not known. Much sympathy is ex- 
pressed for Mr. Kiesling in his trouble. 


As much as can be garnered from Savannah tells us that | 
the company owed D. H. Baldwin & Co. about $1,800 and 
the Brown & Simpson Company about $650. August Poll. | 
mann, of this city, is a creditor for $75. 

The business was to have been transferred to Mr. George 
Blumner, the manager, who was at work reorganizing the 


|& Co., Hartford; G. L. Wild & Brother, Washington ; 
| Spencer Lane, Brockton, Mass.; Taggart & Chamberlain, 
Salt Lake City, and a whole lot of furniture men. 


~ 


Savannah, Ga., is an- | 


| it was resolved by those present to postpone the general 


| effort in this direction. 


Rogers & Wilson, Goshen, Ind.; A. B, Seavey, Saco, Me.; 


There must be virtue in an article thus recommended by 
those who use it. 





N. A. P. and O. T. N.Y. 
WING to the storm which made the evening 
of June 14 a most pleasant one to remain at home, the 
meeting of the National Association of Piano and Organ 
Tuners of New York, which was set for that evening, was 
so meagrely attended that no business was transacted and 


assembly until September 27. There was an informal talk 
of a general convention to be held in Chicago during the 
time of the Columbian Exposition, where the New York and 
Illinois associations could join forces and invite tuners from 
all parts of the country, and it was decided to make every 
The headquarters of the New York 
organization will remain for the summer at Mason & Hamlin 
Hall, 158 Fifth avenue. 








Davies Is Stencil, 
Waco, Tex., June 13, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Please tell me in next issue of your paper something 
about a piano called Davis & Son. 


and this is one of the most remarkable features of this 
stencil business, viz.: That great houses are content 
to put their valuable names on the vilest, meanest 
stencil pianos and organs, 


Flanner's Announcement. 

BEG to announce to the musical public that 

I have opened my new music warerooms, 215 Grand 
avenue (the Merrill Building), and you are cordially invited 
to attend the grand opening, to take place June 23, 1892. 
I have endeavored to fill the wants of a large majority of 
our citizens and have spared no expense in opening up a 
complete music house, where everything in the line of 
music and musical instruments can be obtained. My stock 
will consist of the best and leading pianos and organs in this 
country, and a complete stock of sheet music and books of 
all the publishers, and musical instruments of every de- 
scription. I will also keep a large and fine line of piano 
stools and scarfs and every imaginable article which is kept 
in a first-class music house. 

I have been fortunate in securing the agencies for the 
best banjos, guitars, mandolins, zithers and brass and 
stringed instruments that are manufactured, and I have 
made large importations of violins, strings and such goods 
as can be bought in Europe to best advantage. It will be 
my aim to cater to the trade of our best people as well as 
to the public in general, and my prices on all goods will 
compare favorably with those of large houses in Chicago 











Is it a legitimate piano or is it a stencil fraud? If there 
is no such factory kindly tell me who makes it. Thanking | 
you in advance, I remain, yours, W. J. SIncLaIR. | 

There is no Davies & Son piano factory in this | 


or in any of the Eastern cities. Soliciting your patronage, 
I remain, very respectfully, JosErH FLANNER. 

215 Grand avenue, Merrill Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. John W. Nau will have charge of the sheet music de- 


concern, who was not aware of the existence of this in- | country, and therefore a Davies & Son piano is a sten- | partment. Messrs, Odenbrett will have charge of the tun- 
debtedness of $3,041 due by Kiesling to Minis. The total | ¢jj fraud, a low grade, common, ordinary piano that | ing and repairing department. 


liabilities will run to $9,000, and we believe we are justified | 
in stating that not one outside creditor will get one cent. 

The Davis Brothers transaction will be repeated on a 
smaller scale, and it is well known that the outside cred- 
itors in the Davis case lost every cent. 

Until some laws are passed by the State of Georgia 
to protect outside creditors, dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical instruments who may ask for credit cannot feel 
surprised if it is refused them, 

What Mr. Blumner's next step will be can be found in due | 
time chronicled in these columns. The probability now is 
that he will start for himself entirely free from alliances. | 


| 
Diamond Polish. 


HAT Diamond hard oil polish, made by the 

Hartford (Conn.) Diamond Polish Company, is secur- 

ing some of the best kind of testimonials from piano men 

who have used it. This polish polishes, revives and cleans 

pianos, organs, violins, guitars and anytning having a pol- 

ished, varnished or oiled eurface, removing the fume or 
bluish cloudy appearance that disturbs piano men. 





Amony their testimonials we find letters from L. Barker 


has no musical value whatsoever. We are unable to | 
state who makes it, but it makes no difference who 

does: a stencil piano is "way low down trash, no mat- 

ter who the maker may be, 


Stencil Organ. 
Winston, N, C., June 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


We are obliged to come in competition here with an 
organ marked ‘* Ludden & Bater Southern Music House.”’ 
There is no name onit, Eleven stops, price, $120, guaran- 
teed to be a first-class organ. Can you give us any light 


| as to who makes it and how it is that any stencil can be 


Yours, &c., 
STANDARD Music COMPANY. 


worth the money ? 


Such an organ is a stencil and is worth about $25, 
although it has no musical value at all. We care not 
who the maker is and it makes no difference, as we 
are merely judging the organ as a stencil organ. We 
are surprised to find the Ludden & Bates Southern 
Music House willing to put its name on sucha box, 


| Business Rushing. 
T the McCammon piano factory business is 
so rapidly increasing that the order was given re- 
cently to increase the hours of labor from 10 to 12 for ali 
employed therein, to go into effect to-day. In addition 
| several new hands will be employed as soon as they can be 
secured. The closing of several large contracts with 
Western dealers and the general demand for these excel- 
lent instruments is the immediate cause for the new order 
of things. It will be gratifying news to every Oneontean, 
asa just pride is taken in the success of this enterprise in 
our midst.—Oneonta ‘‘Star.’’ 








—Mr. Albert Krell, Jr., of Cincinnati, is making a successful trip to the 
Pacific Coast. He will be in San Francisco on the 18th inst. From there 
he goes to Portland, Ore., and returns over the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

—Young Romeo Morceaux, the 14 year old lad who committed a 
buglary at Wilbur Waring’s music store in Brooklyn about a month ago 
and who subsequently jumped his bail, was recaptured on the 13th inst, by 
Detective Delehanty and has been remanded to await the action of the 
grand jury. 














” PIANOS AND ORGANS 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 








CATALOGUES FREE. 






Dealers Wanted in Unoccupied Territory. 











THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. SECTIONAL VIEW. VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





» A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE, . 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


aaeda comek ae Ae 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Bic, 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., scrsiocsa xine susshes, reine oc, 7. 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


= This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 














COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON =<: 


(Established in 1849. 69, OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Frome ti 


OOMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


ener ly Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Saro, 
bt, Pa ulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germa any's 
Greate est Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D, C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MIL HR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 











New York. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Mode! 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for o _ 
New lilustrated and Descriptiv 

Price List, just issued. Old V1 oline 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Wurest Italiao Solo 
Strings. The Albert *‘G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Acsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 


THE CORNETT PIANO Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SIMAITSEH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 















CLARENCE Brooks & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 





ea AR 1 


(C 5 atte 
CTO! Ae } a 
9° h ee ENUE Oo 


95. Piri AVE 









EMEESTER 


[pEMresteR 
INNOS: 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Facrory anp Wargrcoms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City, 
Factories: St. Johnaritie, N. Y., on N.Y. C. RR, Chicago Heights on 
A. P. ROTH, eaiaiey with A Doige 








Kast Tt. RR 
them ty > eo ny oe AGP pt 
of 


Formerly Forema Ste mn Department 
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mw IOV ARTIN GUITARSHm™ nc 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. H, WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 


KURTZMANN Kispacd M. P. MOLLER ORGAN Co. 


PIANOS, 4P1A NOS» 


4PIANOS» Church and Concert Organs 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876, A SPECIALTY, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. And are admitted to be the most Celebrated Ine HAGE RSTOWN, MD. 


struments of the A Guaranteed for Five Years, 
, 2" lilustrated Catalogue furnished on app'icatian, 
MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


626 to 536 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, HN. Y. | wectorsirem ses vo nc aeseane Mew vor. PE ASE PI ANO COMP ANY, 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO,, 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 


HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
= UNEXCKLLED IN — and strict protection guaranteed. 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, We cordially invite the Trade to visit , ’ 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, : 
— econ RT gg our factory, reached in six hours from 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 




















MANUFACTURER OF 





New York City, 
FIRST CLASS PIANO E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 3718, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. NETVvwT YVYToR =z. 











©. REINWARTH, F. CONNOR, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | PLAIN OS. 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878, Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 




















Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 
JACOB DOLL, NEW YORE. 
— MANUFACTURER OF — instech dence lia’ ti beak Thetlams-neiors ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1869. 
P iano Cases, Strings and Trusses, Phao is Amman: Gi" Send soy Catmogve, Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, | x. Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 








408, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 80th &., Now York, | Tuned and Regulated, 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY .¢o, | “cCAMMURLEe™ ce: 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. UPRIGHT F GR AND PI ANOS, 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS AND HAMMERS. ONEONTA, N. Y. (formerly Albany, N.Y) 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. ¥. Beas, PP i> dhe om age rr. Tt 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, H * and Brackets OComplet THE ASTORIA VEN EER M ] LLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Telegraph anc R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: s 
essExX corn.) LVORYTON. cowwn. |All Hinds of Cut#Saured Veneers. 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 


tor the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 
—— OUR —— 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City 
SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; TAIB os A N ACTION CcOo.. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. Made a speciaity by many dealers, Ai 

447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NaVvT YTORs. 




















ADDRESS 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a a a 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments, 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have 





our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 


July, 187 72, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our pate ent metallic 
action frame. cast in one piece, eae nted May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent juc iges 
216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time of 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 


This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


and some 





have concluded to buy the old and reliable 








HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, 21 assis icr 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WAREBROOMS : 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS,” 
$18 & 920 Bast 30th St., Now York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George's hw 
Ry 043 St. Paul’s M, E. C 
; Fifth Avenue oy 
Brooklyn Tabers 
” First Presbyteriang 





Ch N. 
nacle, 
OY 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; mv Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; Pitts: 
* burgh R. C. Cathedral, re 





ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, / 
426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
WEW YORK. 


BROWN & PATTERSON 


Marcy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











STULTZ & BAUER 


Grand and Upright 


EPLA TOS. 


PIANO PLATES. 


SYMPHONIONS, coxes 


» BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 





~ MANUFACTURERS OF - 

















Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 


840 East Sist § S8ist Street, New York. | 


HE latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes 

with changeable Steel Plates, by means 

| of which thousands of tunes can be played 

} upon one instrument instead of the limited 

number possible upon the cylinder system, 

The Steel Plates represent a tune each, The 

peed is governed by a regulator and there- 

fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 

O kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
D lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 


Tiny if 





stronger and simpler than ever made before. 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 











THE JEWENT TPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, 


New Tunes are Constantly Added, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 





MASS. 








GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Square and Upright. 


Grand, 








sh "PROMINENT. ART 








=e NASSAU, N. Y. 


ane | 











Ss. J. 


ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Damas & Co.), NEW YORK. 





- MIOLIN MAKERS. 
py — OF BOWS. eg Le 

























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEIN WAY 7 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Strainway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 @. aif Kast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR “GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case an’ Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


~~ ware ( Musical Excellence, THERE IS THE 
by | GG S ang ¢ Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 
The Representative Modern PIANO. souGit’ Durable Construction, )THE soft stor. 
0.C.BRIGGS & CO ee ee moe, 2 & - Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


95 Grand and Upright Pianos, 
New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 














FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N., Y. 


C4 
PR OO OS al a ar ee me oe — 
r ANO MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL PI 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER PIANOS machetes 


cuit AMES M. STARR & C0, 


DURABILITY — MANUFACTURERS OF THR — 


usomsnim, | TARR PIANO, 


"SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT| Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 
OUR WAREROOMS, 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO,, Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 
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